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Part! AT ANCHOR 


CHAPTER I 


SIX men sat down in the dingy fo’c’s’le, the air heavy with the odour of 
perspiration, the swinging lantern hanging straight down as the ship lay at 
anchor in the river just below the gasworks. Five of these men were 
smoking, yarning and spitting as sailors will. The sixth, also smoking, also 
yarning but not spitting, was a soldier. 

These other five were sailors of a sort, not the sailors their fathers were, 
nor their grandfathers, but loafers and scallywags from off the quayside, 
driven to ship before the mast by an empty stomach and tightened belt, or a 
full load of liquor and the habit of boasting. This ship had a bad name, and 
it was difficult to obtain men. Right along the coast, from the mouth of the 
Gormantz river where she lay at anchor, to the dirty seaport of Frume, the 
mere mention of the name—the Heaven Belle—was 


sufficient to raise a chorus of sailors’ oaths. The men themselves nicknamed 
this bad ship the Bells of Hell. 

It was night, and, as a contrast to the background of the city with its 
multitude of lights and flashing electric signs, with its air of comfort and 
luxury, the interior of the tiny fo’c’s’le seemed very squalid, rank with 
poverty and crawling with cockroaches. In contrast also to the heavy air of 
gloominess overshadowing the ship was the cheerful bustle and ado as a 
giant liner was swung out of one of the locks from the inland basin by a 
bevy of snorting, fussy tugs. The liner, gaily decorated and its decks 
thronged with merry passengers, seemed to sweep past this hell-ship lying 
at anchor without as much as a second glance. It was as though a beautiful 
woman haughtily passed an old crone selling matches in the gutter, little 
dreaming that this wretched woman had once been beautiful and that it was 
only the passage of years which had marked her out for an evil thing. 


The six men were seated in a circle upon their boxes. They were a mixed 
crowd and not very choice. With the exception of the soldier they were all 
men of middle age. 

There was Dan Starraway, a hulking brute of a man, towering over six 
feet, broad and massive. His appearance was deceptive, for, being strongly 


built, vice had so weakened him as to make him soft and flabby. Beneath 
his conventional blue shirt, his muscles ought to have been masses of iron 
and those great hands of his should have bent a steel bar with ease. As it 
was, his flesh was soft, as soft as that of a woman, whilst his huge hands 
trembled violently and continuously as though he suffered from ague. His 
bloodshot, bleary eyes were fixed upon the soldier’s face. He was puzzled, 
in his dull, slow-thinking fashion. Where had he seen the soldier before? 

Next to him sat William Murphy. Tall and lean, his nickname was Spud. 
There was Irish blood in his veins, but inter-marriage had suppressed most 
of his national characteristics. 


He was lazy, drunken and good-for-nothing. As he sucked his empty pipe, 
he wondered where he had heard the soldier’s voice before. 

In continuation of the circle, the next man was a negro. Battling Thomas 
was a boxer, who, trading upon the reputation of his father, could still be 
said to be the match of any man in the docks. At the same time, at heart he 
was a coward. His eyes were rolling and he kept clenching and unclenching 
his hands. Dat soldier fellow! Dat redcoat, sah! Had he not once hit a man 
like that and nearly killed him? 

James Johnston Jelks was the fourth. He was a silent man and a great 
smoker. Judging by his appearance, he had seen better days. His clothes 
were as ragged as the others, but not quite so soiled and disreputable. His 
finger nails were cut and clean, not long and dirty or bitten and horrible. His 
chin was smooth and not stubbled with a week-old beard. Had he not 
inherited his father’s taste for raw whisky Jelks might well have been a man 
of substance. 


His red-rimmed eyes, half-closed, were riveted upon the soldier’s face. 
Surely he had seen a photograph of that fellow somewhere? 

Finally, there was Clew Hansen the Swede. A big, blubbering man, as 
with the Irishman, few of his national characteristics remained. He had fair, 
curly hair and blue eyes, mild in expression. It was, he reflected bitterly, a 
skinful of liquor and the habit of boasting which had brought him aboard 
this stinking hooker. He was wishing he had not come but had stayed with 
Molly Hartz until his cash gave out. Molly was a sailor’s woman and 
Hansen was very fond of her. It was Molly, the vixen, who egged him on to 


this adventure, for the woman had been eager for the attentions of a fireman 
newly discharged from an incoming liner. Hansen felt grieved about it and 
cursed softly to himself. To blazes with Molly Hartz and to hell with the 
soldier. He felt very uneasy indeed as he stared at the redcoat. 


The soldier was talking. A handsome boy of perhaps twenty-one or -two, 
he was a child compared to the others who listened to him so respectfully. 
They were silent as he talked, silent with thought. He told them of the 
maiden voyage of the Heaven Belle, forty years ago. 


CHAPTER II 


LISTEN! Forty years ago. 

Upon the stocks in Hillman’s yards a ship was growing from keel to deck. 
There was no great hurry about the birth of this ship, for those were the 
days of leisure when a man worked and worked well and when he was not 
driven to shoddy tasks by racing competition. Old Hillman, a master of his 
art, was proud of the record, held by him. He was the designer and builder 
of ships which carried their sail through a tearing gale. Vessels made by 
him held the record for the dangerous trip between the city and Frume. 
Ships born in his brain and fashioned upon his stocks were once known in 
every port in the world. Yes, a ship grew upon the stocks in Hillman ss yards. 

And now, in the city itself, a smaller city at this time and much more 
squalid, there was such 


excitement that all the shipworkers were idle. The shouting spirit of war 
was abroad. 

Through the gaily bedecked streets was heard the rattle of the drums and 
the shrill whistle of the fife. In brilliant scarlet, a regiment of infantry 
paraded the crowded streets, the people surging round them, cheering 
madly. The Gormantz Fusiliers, famous for their gallantry, were marching 
to the war. 

Up over there were the frontier and the enemy. Down here the troops 
were massing amid great excitement to make their way to the rendezvous 
where the whole army, foot, horse and guns, were gathering for the 
truimphant march forward. Through the streets swung the Fusiliers in quick 
step, their band at their head playing martial music. 

In their midst was a very young and a very careless soldier. Joseph 
Vansturm laughed with the best of them, indifferent to what lay before him 
in the course of a few days. He was proud of his scarlet uniform, his white 
belts and his long rifle. His cartridge pouches, bursting with ammunition, 


shone beautifully. They had been polished by Catherine—Catherine 
Tarsard. 


Catherine, clad in a white print frocks with hair straying down over her 
eyes and tears trickling down her cheeks and a chill dread clutching at her 
heart, walked along with Joseph. At least, she stumbled along beside him, 
her arm in his, for he was of the outside of a four in rank. Careless of the 
onlookers, Catherine marched with him, remembering only her love for 
him, devotion and recent betrothal to him. And if there was more than mere 
love behind her sorrow, that secret was hers alone. The men were singing: 


“Silver threads amongst the gold.” 


She felt a mad desire to take Joseph out of the gay ranks and hide him 
away. With one breath she was immensely proud of him, the next moment 
she wished him to be a coward and stay with her. She could hide him in her 
bedroom and keep him there as a secret for herself. Yes, and hide him in her 
heart where he was already enthroned. 


Reeling from the swinging doors of an inn came Captain Jonathan 
Targe, a giant of a man, a cruel devil of a man, staggering out in the street, 
a giggling, flushed girl upon each arm. He stopped, startled, as he caught 
sight of Catherine. Cursing, he feasted his bloodshot eyes upon her rich 
beauty. He flung the women clinging to him aside as he watched her pass. 
And hey Captain Jonathan Targe, was the future master of the newly born 
“Heaven Belled.”’ 

Joseph Vansturm marched carelessly to war. Captain Targe retained a 
memory of the beauty of Catherine Tarsard. Catherine sorrowed for Joseph. 
Days passed on swift wings and there grew the fast sailing ship which was 
to become the fiend of the sea. Her decks were to be washed with blood. 

The ship grew. Plank by plank, rivet by rivet. Upon one fine morning she 
slid down the greased ways and into the river. A great crowd watched her as 
she squatted gently into the brown water, riding there as easily as though 
used to it all her young life. Like a duck, as some said at that moment. 


From her bows dangled a broken bottle tied with white ribbon and smashed 
by the stout wife of old Hillman. Priests blessed, and christened her the 
“Heaven Belle.” 


She was a thing of beauty. Long, slender lines and a swelling beam. Men 
swarmed upon her as days passed, putting the superstructure on her, 
sinking in the masts and rigging her up. Aye, good work went to the birth of 
this good ship, good honest work. 

Nor was the birth of this ship without tears. There was the carved figure 
of a woman beneath the bowsprit. Men admired that carving, the head and 
shoulders of a woman, her hands clashed, over her breast and her hair 
waving free. Old Tarsard had done that of course. Only he could have 
carved a piece like that. It was carved even with tears. 


* * * 


Said the soldier, staring at the smoking lantern: 


“Yes, my name is Joseph Vansturm.” 

“Was that your dad that marched to the war?” asked Dan Starraway, 
spitting. 

The soldier did not answer. It was his uncle. 


CHAPTER III 


FORTY years ago! 

Catherine Tarsard was the niece of Harold Tarsard, the Carver. For 
years she had kept house for him, for she had lost both her father and 
mother in the Fifth Revolution. Her father was slain by the barricades. The 
soldiers slew her mother. So Catherine, then a child of four, went to live 
with her uncle. 

Hers was a curious occupation, too, as time passed. From childhood she 
was accustomed to bare her pretty shoulders for her uncle. She was the 
model from which he carved his best pieces. 

Tarsard was something of a philosopher. He was, in his way, a character. 
There was not a master builder in the whole city who did not come to him 
for all manner of work which had to do with carving and with ships—or 
busts as figureheads beneath the bulging bowsprits—or 


oak leaves and floral borders which he turned out in great profusion—or 
name plates carved with fantastic letters and edged with gold leaf—or 
compass heads surrounded by Neptunes and mermaids—or all kinds of 
carving to do with ships. Catherine, with delightful candour, was his model. 

A curious profession and one to cause the eyebrows of certain yellow- 
faced men to rise and the shoulders of many pale-faced women to shrug. 
Catherine was used to all this by now and cared not at all for the malicious 
gossip of others. She saw no shame whatever in the wooden effigies of 
herself which many a good ship bore. Her old uncle, with years of craft 
behind him, could well have carved the pieces from memory and none 
would have been the wiser. He would not, however. He dared not. How else 
could he have secured the lifelike lines which caused his figureheads to lose 
their dull, wooden look and become things of beauty? And he did his work 
well, as may be seen from the number of his pieces now preserved in 
museums the world over. His last 


and best piece, the figurehead which adorned the “Heaven Belle,” never 
saw the inside of a museum. 


At this time a very old man, he wore spectacles. He had a long white 
beard and wore a white apron at work together with a skullcap. Yes, a 
skullcap, sitting snug upon his bald head. 

His workshop was a dingy cellar, littered with wood and shavings. Upon 
a bench were his chisels, his mallets and other implements of his craft. 
There was little or no comfort in the place, but here, amidst this litter, 
Catherine disrobed the upper portion of her fine body when occasion 
demanded to pose for him. Close to her hands she kept a shawl, ready to 
throw it round her if need be. A small stove burned, making the whole place 
hot and stuffy. The windows looked out upon the river through mullioned 
glass. One could see Hillman’s shipyard and slipways. 

Catherine posed, her long golden hair streaming back over her 
shoulders, her hands clashed in front of her over her breast. Her white 
shoulders gleamed in the half-light as her uncle whistled 


softly over his task. Chip, chip—her thoughts were of Joseph. 

“T-ch, child, keep still, her uncle growled, peering up at her from behind 
his spectacles. “What ails you now, child?” 

“Joseph...” cried Catherine, not thinking. 

“Pah—not the only man in the world? By the Virgin, I should hope not? 

“But Joseph...’”’ Catherine sighed and turned her head to stare out of the 
window again. Ah—that Joseph! 

Yes, at that precise moment Joseph faced the enemy. He was one of a line 
of infantry drawn up upon the slope of a hill. Joseph, staring, saw the 
enemy cavalry debouch from the wood and come charging straight down 
upon them. Sword and lance, sword and lance—shouting, swearing and 
falling. Yet, still coming onward at a great pace. 

Josephs fine uniform was blackened with powder. He fired, reloaded and 
fired again and again until his rifle was almost too hot to be held. Then, 
kneeling, he placed the butt of it between 


his knees and held it firmly at an angle of sixty degrees. The long bayonet 
was ready thus to pierce the stomach of a horse should the cavalry, lancers 
and dragoons, assail the line. A moment later the cavalry were amongst 
them, hacking, thrusting and spearing. 


Some days later, a strange soldier limped into old Tarsard’s workshop. 
The old man was just putting the finishing touches to the bust, Catherine 
being there, staring out of the window, where the newly built ship swung at 
anchor. Catherine, quick ears heard the stumbling steps approaching. Her 
thoughts flashed instantly to Joseph, and, snatching up the shawl, she threw 
it round her bared shoulders. She turned to the door, a cry upon her lips 
which was echoed in her heart. Joseph! The wounded soldier was speaking. 

“Yes, sir, he was killed in that last desperate charge. I saw him go down 
with a lance in his chest just after I got this one in the leg. He——” 

Catherine crashed like a log to the floor, scrawled amongst the litter and 
shavings. 

“Look at that!” cried the wounded soldier. 


“That bucket!” cried old Tarsard, dropping his mallet and chisel. “That 
bucket of water over there! Throw it over her quickly. Quickly, many 
Catherine lay senseless, her hands clasped over her breast. 


CHAPTER IV 


IT was this tale the soldier was telling in the forecastle of the hell-ship upon 
the night before she was due to sail upon her last voyage; from the city to 
Frume, on that old, old route, down that dangerous, rocky coast which she 
had traversed time after time. But this time was the last, for she had been 
bought up by a firm of shipbreakers. She was an old hulk, finished and done 
with. She was an old crone, too old for use. Yes, and who knows but some 
of her timbers might in time be used for making matches? 

It was this tale the soldier told as he sat upon his black wooden box. He 
smoked like the others but did not spit. His name was Joseph Vansturm. 
Grinning, he turned and stared at them. 

“See here, sah!” the negro shifted restlessly. 


“Do you know de name of de skipper of dis blasted hooker? Do you know 
his name, sah?” 

“Yes,” the soldier smiled. 

“His name is Jonathan Targe, sah. His father sailed dis ship on her first 
voyage. Ah...” The negro rolled his eyes. 

“Yes.” The soldier did not look up. 

“Garn!” Hansen the Swede swore. “Get on with the yarn, redcoat.” 

So the soldier told them of the sailing of the Heaven Belle on her maiden 
voyage. 


* * * 


Yes, the ship was horn and floated gently at anchor in the tideway. 
Captain Jonathan Targe was appointed command of her. With his two mates 
he came aboard long before the ship-was finished. He was an ugly man with 
a vile temper. 

His two mates, Michael Grautz and Timothy Andlitz, were men of his 
kidney—tall men with arms like bars of steel—husky men with enormous 
chests and terrible appetites. They 


drank heavily, cursed heavily, loved frequently and slew when necessary. 
They were blooded men and had so far escaped the law. The law of the sea 
is not the law of the land at the best of times. But, upon this particular day. 
Captain Targe was in high humour. He spoke to Grautz, the first mate, as 
they leaned idly on the table of the saloon. 

“I’ve got her, Mike. By God, I’ve got her. Her uncle dying off like that 
left her penniless. Yes, she would have been in the workhouse or along in 
——.”’ He paused, chuckling. It was true if it was infamous. In this city in 
those days a penniless woman often became the property of the government. 
Andy as she must earn her keep, she was usually placed in a house for 
women. Infamous—it was the law! 

“So you married her, sir?” Grautz stared. 

“Yes,” Targe replied, laughing. “This morning in front of the 
magistrate.” 

What was this then? Was Catherine Tarsard to be sacrificed to this brute 
of aman. Captain Targe? She was, for this was the law. Man’ 


law and city law. Would you have her a charge upon the community? 

What was stranger, perhaps, was that Catherine did not seem to object. 
From one day, the day when the limping soldier came to her uncles cellar, 
she ceased to care for anything at all. How could she when her heart was 
cold? How could she when she was like one of those wooden women her 
uncle used to carve? The fine lines of life were there sure enough, but she 
was a wooden, lifeless woman all the same. 

Catherine did not care. She did not even cry when her uncle died 
suddenly of a stroke and when their tiny house was sold to pay his debts. 
Yes, this old man, this famous carver, had debts. They were all paid with the 
exception of his debt to Catherine. That was never paid. 

So there the fact remained. Beneath the bowsprit of the “Heaven Belle,’ 
was the figurehead carved in wood by her uncle. Captain Targe often 
gloated over it in secret, marking the fine shoulders, and the long, slender 
neck, And fate and the devil, working in unison, surrendered to 


J 


him the living counterpart of the wooden image. 
Catherine cared not at all. Had they taken her to the house of correction 
and beaten the life out of her she would still have not cared. Her eyes were 


listless and tired. Her body drooped. Her heart felt cold. 

Down the river went the “Heaven Belle” upon her first voyage, gaily 
decked with flags as she swung out of the harbour. The crew were aboard, 
crimped for the most “part from the dens along the wharves. Amongst those 
who were not crimped was a man named Dan Starraway. 


* * * 


“My old dad sailed on this hooker on her maiden voyage,” said 
Starraway. He was staring at the soldier. “Did he?” the soldier smiled. “Shut 
up about your old dad,” said one of the others, harshly. “Go on, soldier.” 


* * * 


Yes, she slipped down the river upon her maiden voyage, and, in one of 
the cabins, that 


opposite to the saloon, Catherine Tarsard, who was now Mrs. Targe, stared 
listlessly around her. In one corner was a small box which contained all her 
worldly goods. They were few enough. 

In the saloon her husband was drinking. His face was flushed and his 
hands opened and closed spasmodically. In imagination he saw the figure- 
head beneath the bowsprit, rising and falling as the ship breasted the open 
sea. Thus would Catherine sleep that night. Her long golden hair would be 
streaming around her shoulders. 

As night jell, so the ship piled on canvas and began to cut through the 
water. It was a trifle choppy but she rode the waves gracefully enough. The 
figurehead dipped and rose, dipped and rose, every now and then a greater 
wave splashing up glittering drops of water upon her white-stained 
shoulders. On and on sped the ship, the watch below snoring in their bunks. 
On deck, the remainder were under the command of Michael Grautz. They 
went about their tasks grimly enough, irrespective of the sounds which 


arose from the cabin. The captain and his wife, the captain and his wife. His 
wife! Catherine Tarsard. 


The ship sped onward into the night. Catherine cared not at all. She lay, 
a listless woman. She was loved, a wooden woman. Her breath caused her 
bosom to rise and jail, rise and fall. Every now and then she woke to feel 
her husbands hot breath upon her neck as he snored beside her. 

At the wheel stood a man, his hands clasping the spokes and his eyes 
fixed upon the dimly lit compass. He hummed a song to himself as he lifted 
his eyes and stared around him. The song was simply this: 


“Silver threads amongst the gold.” 


His name was Clew Hansen, and, with the pathos of the song, he seemed 
to be blubbering. 


* * * 


My father, thought Hansen the Swede, staring at the soldier. 
He felt very frightened. 


CHAPTER V 


““AW—SHUT up, soldier!” Spud Murphy stirred uneasily. “Look here,”—he 
spoke with unnecessary violence— “my name’s Spud Murphy.” 

“Ts it?” The soldier looked up and smiled. 

“Tt is,” said Murphy, glowering. “What’s more, soldier, let me tell you 
this: my father sailed on this hooker on her first voyage and he never sailed 
on another. No, by God’”—he cursed horribly— “he was the first man killed 
on her decks. A block fell down from above and killed him instantly.” 

“Oh!” The soldier smiled again. 

“Take that cursed smile off your dial,” shouted Murphy, his hands 
clenched. Without flinching, the soldier still smiled at him. 

They sat silent, staring at each other. Jelks, the man with the red-rimmed 
eyes, chuckled 


cynically to himself. To think that his father had also sailed on this ship on 
her first voyage! That was funny, eh? 

That was funny—but was it? Why on earth was the soldier still smiling? 
Why? 

“So you are Spud Murphy,” said the soldier quietly. “Your father was 
killed on these decks, eh? You’re wrong there, Spud, my man. It was your 
uncle, Thomas Murphy.” 

“What!” Murphy stared. “It was Spud, I tell you.” 

“It was Tom Murphy, your father’s brother. Your father—Spud— 
deserted at the end of the voyage so that he would not have to return to his 
wife. He——” 

“You’re a liar, you damned redcoat.” Murphy half-rose. 

“Garn!” Hansen grinned. “He’s telling the truth, Spud. It was your 
uncle.” 

“Eh?” Murphy swung round. “What’s that? How do you know, you lump 
of blubber?” 

“Me ”* Hansen laughed and then looked 


puzzled. “M——Oh, I don’t know for sure. How could I?” 
“You might, Hansen,the soldier replied, smiling. 


* * * 


Forty years ago. 

Upon the following morning the crimped crew were tumbled up on deck. 
Only five of that crowd were not crimped. They were Dan Starraway, Spud 
Murphy, James Johnston Jelks, Hansen the Swede and Battling Thomas, the 
cook. The remainder were crimped, every man jack of them. Amongst these 
bleary-eyed wrecks who were hazed into activity by the mates was Thomas 
Murphy, Spud Murphy’: brother. He, through endeavouring to stop his 
brother from deserting his wife and newly born child, followed this choice 
brother of his to one of those drinking dens notorious for their crimping 
methods. Another of them, very dazed and very white, was a young soldier. 
By name of Joseph Vansturm. 

Captain Targe stood laughing at them, his hands on his hips. By his side 
stood the two 


mates, Grautz, bare-fisted and with his sleeves rolled up, and Andlitz with a 
belaying pin, his favourite weapon, in his hand. They were busily engaged 
in selecting their watches. 

“Here, you!” Grautz grasped a man by the collar and jerked up his 
head. Hey, what’ your name?” 

“Stannel,”’ the man mumbled. 

“Get to starboard!” With a twist of his wrist, Grautz sent the man 
spinning. 

An you?” He seized hold of another. 

“Blinks” said the man dolefully . 

“T’ll blink you—get over there.” 

“What about you?” He towered over the soldier. 

Catherine...” said Joseph dully. “I want——”’ 

“Eh?” Grautz scowled. “None of your lip, my lad. Whats your name?” 

“Catherine—I want Catherine.” 

“Get over there!” Snarling, Grautz pushed him violently. Joseph, 
reeling, staggered up against Captain Targe. 


“You lubber!” Targe caught hold of him by the collar of his open shirt. 


He stared for a moment. Somewhere he had seen this fellow. He roared. 
“What's your name, eh?” 


“T want Cath——” 

“You keep that name off your tongue, shouted Targe, shaking Joseph by 
the shoulder. “Dont you let me hear you say that again, see. That’s the 
name of my wife. You hear me?” 

“Catherine—I——” 

Targe, drawing back his fist, crashed his knuckles into the boy 8 face. He 
fell, headlong, rolling over into the scuppers. 


* * * 


“He hit his head on an iron stanchion,” growled Jelks, more to himself 
than the others. 

“How do you know dat, sah?” The negro stared at him. 

“What’s that?” Jelks shook himself. “I dunno, Sambo. What did I say?” 

Staring at him, the soldier smiled. 


CHAPTER VI 


AT ANCHOR just below the gasworks in the Gormantz river. Night stole 
softly over the turgid water, and riplets hummed a merry tune as they struck 
the steel cable of the anchor with the falling tide. The wharfside was black 
darkness, inhabited by rats and men with evil intent. 

The soldier knew little of ships. He mused for a while, his companions 
watching him covertly. He mused about the ship. 

It had three masts. What kind of ship was that, a schooner or a brig? 
These other men called her a blasted hooker and a variety of other names. 
Yes, the ship had three masts. They were as rakish and as straight now as 
the day they were placed in her decks. From them descended a vast 
multitude of ropes and cables all of which had names. The soldier did not 


know their names. To him, as with most lands-men, they were just ropes. 

He knew the bow of the ship was for’ard and the stern was aft. The 
cubbyhole in which they were sitting was the forecastle, a strange word 
which the sailors shortened until it sounded like “Foks all.” 

Musing, the soldier knew that he was before the mast. That was sense, 
for the common sailor lived in the forecastle which was situated in front of 
the first mast. And the masts were likewise named but to the soldier, who 
knew in detail the names of each and every part of a rifle, they were just 
masts. Front mast, middle mast and back mast. There was also a bowsprit. 
The soldier realized the importance of that. A bowsprit. 

Then there was something called a mizzen, something called top-gallants 
and something called a poop. Dan Starraway broke the silence and, 
incidentally, the soldier’s train of thought. 

“Get on, redcoat. Get on with that yarn.” 

The soldier looked up and smiled. His fine 


lips opened to show a gleam of even white teeth. The words slipped softly 
off his tongue. 


* * * 


Joseph, his head striking an iron stanchion, lay senseless. For a moment 
Captain Targe stood, staring down at him. Then, with a curt word of 
command to the mates, he strode aft. 

Here, you—” Grautz caught hold of another unfortunate fellow—your 
name, eh? Aw—take that stiff down and put some slush over him. Go on—”’ 
he roared— “you and you.”’ 

Tom Murphy and another man named Gillam picked up the unconscious 
soldier and took him down into the forecastle. Placing him in a bunk, they 
commenced their rough and ready methods of resuscitation. A pail of none 
too clean cold water—and even as they stared at the streaming face and 
closed eyes, a shadow darkened the entrance. They turned round hastily. As 
sailormen willy they felt guilty in the presence of a woman. 

It was, of course, Catherine Targe. She who 


was Catherine Tarsard. She who was the model for figureheads and whose 
wooden effigy even now dipped to the waves upon the bow. 

The men stood, silent and aloof, as Catherine bent down over the injured 
man. They saw but did not comment upon the colour draining from her face 
and the way in which her hands flew to her breast. Ah, they thought, here is 
a woman who is not used to the sight of blood. And she, mark you, the wife 
of Captain Targe. It would seem that these two sailors had glimpsed a 
miracle. They had thought, previously, of the wife of the captain as a street 
woman, one of those gaudy, hard-living, hard-swearing women who had, 
somehow, got the better of Captain Targe. 

“Leave me,”’ whispered Catherine. “Leave me until I call for you. Please 
go away.” 

They shuffled out, their foreheads wrinkled. What was a woman doing 
down in the forecastle anyway? That was man’s domain, and a womans 
place in a ship was aft. The only woman forward was the wooden woman, 
the sailors woman poised motionless beneath the bowsprit. 


The sailors woman with bared shoulders, with gilded hair streaming 
backward and with her hands clasped over her breast. 

Out they went, shuffling and awkward. Tom Murphy wondered how such 
a beautiful woman ever came to be on board this ship and how he was ever 
going to get home again. Gillam cursed the day he ever put his trust in 


women. For it was a woman, the deceitful hussy, who lured Gillam into a 
tavern from which he emerged as a drunken sot to be crimped on board this 
vessel. Neither was happy with his thoughts. 

Catherine was left with Joseph. Her Joseph who had been reported dead 
and who had marched so gaily away from her embraces. Her kisses covered 
his pale face as she caressed his wet, tangled hair. With tender fingers she 
bathed and bound up the dreadful wound he bore just behind the right ear. 
She heard, whilst thus occupied, a commotion on deck. She cared not and 
did not even raise her head. She had found Joseph too late. 

A commotion! 


Murphy, walking across the deck, heard a noise above him. Men were up 
there, crawling like flies along the spars, loosening the gaskets and shaking 
loose the white, billowing sails. Men were up there, clinging hand and foot, 
awkward men who had never before climbed a mast. One fumbled with a 
block and tackle. He jerked upon a rope. He shouted and struggled to 
regain his balance as the heavy block fell. 

Men cursed from below. Grautz shouted hoarse instructions. But there 
was Tom Murphy y stretched out in death upon the virgin planking. The 
falling block killed him instantly. 

Men cursed. The ship, newly born, had already tasted blood. 


CHAPTER VII 


“SO THAT was my uncle,” growled Murphy, his eyes fixed upon the 
soldier’s face. “I always thought it was my old dad. I wonder what 
happened to him, anyway?” 

“Does it matter?” yawned Jelks. He looked bored but actually was vitally 
interested. The names of his companions seemed to float over their heads 
like labels. Dan Starraway, Battling Thomas the negro, Clew Hansen the 
Swede, Spud Murphy of Irish extraction and Joseph Vansturm, a soldier. 
Jelks stared at the soldier and then asked a question. “What regiment were 
you in, soldier?” 

“Tt is immaterial,” Joseph replied. “No, it doesn’t matter in the slightest. 
Let me tell you about their second night at sea.” 

“De second night, sah!” the negro’s eyes rolled. “Ah—dat was some 
storm. Dat was some storm. 


“What was?” Hansen spoke sharply. 

“Nuffin, Mr. Hansen, sah!” The negro seemed to wince. “I was only 
thinking dem thoughts aloud.” 

“You speak them to yourself, growled Hansen. “Go on, redcoat?” 


* * * 


Forty years ago and the second night at sea. 

There was a distinct change from the first day. In a cabin reserved for a 
third mate or a passenger if one was being carried, Joseph Vansturm lay in 
a tiny but comfortable bunk. In the saloon. Captain Targe spent the day 
drinking, his brain whirling with jealous thoughts. On deck, both mates 
employed their time fully by hazing the awkward crew into swift obedience 
even as the gathering storm broke over them. Grautz found tune to shout a 
few words into Andlitz’s ear. 

“It's going to blow, Tim, and mighty hard at that, old son. We Il have to 
strip some of the canvas off her running down the gulf.” 


“What's that?” The second mate just caught the drift of the wind-blown 
words. “See here, there’s trouble brewing, Mike. It’s that cursed skirt.” 

The two men parted to their work. Each was thinking. Grautz stared up 
at the straining sails, wondering just how long he dared leave them 
unreefed. From behind them a big sea was running, and shortly, even 
although they were running before the gale, something would have to be 
done to save themselves from being overwhelmed during their passage 
down the hazardous gulf, rock-strewn and tortuous. Captain Targe was 
drinking. Grautz cursed heartily. Upon his shoulders lay the responsibility. 

Andlitz had his brow furrowed with thought as he went down to the 
galley for a cup of cocoa. The negro, Battling Thomas, was there, his eyes 
rolling and his hands shaking. He turned a scared face to the second mate 
as he entered the galley. 

“Mr. Andlitz, sah, deres gwine to be a heap of trouble on board dis ship. 
Laway, yes, sah!” 


“Cocoa!” growled Andlitz. “What's up, Sambo?” 

“Eh—yes, sah! Dem two in de cabin, dey huggin’ and kissin’ as I go 
dere with cocoa. De capt’n, sah! He ask me what dem two do. I tell him, 
sah, and——” 

“Devils tails! What did he say, eh?” 

“Oh, sah, him drink. Him mad! Him ravin’.” 

“Gimme that cocoa!” growled Andlitz, scowling. 

So that was it. The negro, going aft with hot cocoa and entering the 
spare cabin, had seen something there which caused him to tremble like a 
leaf. What was it after all, thought Andlitz? The wife of a drunken captain 
embracing the recumbent form of an injured sailor who was, after all, a 
soldier. That was all, nothing to worry about. But, as the negro fled back to 
the galley from the anger of Captain Targe, the latter lurched to his feet. 
Cursing, he crossed the companion way until his shoulder crashed against 
the door of the spare cabin. 


* * * 


“Right under his eyes!” Dan Starraway laughed. “Yes, right under his 
eyes, so my old dad used to say. There was the woman, her golden hair 


flying loose round her shoulders and there was the soldier———’ he paused, 
biting his lip. “Get on with your tale, soldier.” 
“The soldier was asleep,” said Joseph softly. “He was fast asleep.” 


* * * 


The soldier was asleep. He did not know that Captain Targe stood, 
framed in the doorway, an evil smile upon his face. Targe was thinking. His 
thoughts were hazy, for his brain was fuddled with liquor. Catherine turned, 
startled, towards him. 

“Get to your cabin!” he snarled, his hands clenched. 

“Jonathan——” Catherine paused, staring. Her husband lumbered 
across the cabin towards her. 

“Get to blazes with you!” He grasped her by the hair. “Get out,” he 
said, cursing. 


Catherine, sobbing, left the cabin and retired to her own. Targe remained 
staring down at the sleeping soldier. He remembered then. He remembered 
the soldiers marching to the war with bands playing and colours unfurled. 
So his wife was already unfaithful to him? She was a sailor’s woman, eh, 
even if the sailor was a soldier! A sailor's woman—a wooden woman 
suspended beneath the bowsprit. 

At that thought, Captain Targe began to laugh. He laughed until the 
tears rolled down his tanned cheeks. Laughed and laughed until he was 
sick. 

The devil entered Captain Targe at that moment. Turning, he stumbled 
forth from the cabin and mounted to the deck. He stood there laughing. The 
ship was careering along, driven on by the wind which was becoming 
stronger and stronger with each passing minute. Careering on, with great 
waves bearing her upward and onward. 

Targe roared out orders, his hand cupped to his lips. Both mates came 
running, their faces wet with spray. Targe laughed at them and then 


cursed them. Mad, thought Andlitz, as he hurried away. Laughing, Targe 
ordered the crew on deck and then hazed them as the motley crowd tumbled 


up. He ordered this and that as the vessel commenced her perilous voyage 
down the narrow gulf. 

Yes, her bows dipping to the troughs of huge waves which rushed past 
her. 

Captain Targe laughed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CATHERINE was brought up on deck, straight from her bunk, unprotected in 
her nightclothes and with her golden hair streaming over her shoulders. 
Her husband laughed as he stared at her. 

Joseph was brought along, held by three men. The rest of the crew 
watched, wide-eyed. Something was going to happen. Something was bound 
to happen. 

There was no rain and there was a moon. Only the wind, increasing in 
violence with each passing minute, strained the bulging sails and drove the 
ship onward at a terrific pace. Captain Targe was laughing. 

“A sailor’s woman, eh! I’ll have you a sailors woman. What were you 
doing in his cabin, you wanton?” 

“T love him.” Catherine spoke proudly, her head raised. 


“Oh, you love him, do you? I thought as much. You see, you men—” 
Targe roared— “you see the sort of woman she is. She loves him, you hear. 
The wanton. The——” 

The sailors shivered and stared at one another. Down in the galley the 
negro Thomas was praying. Superstition held these men in a vice. 
Something about the awful things which would happen upon a ship upon 
which a wanton sailed. Old wives’ tales, of course, and old salts’ tales. 
These men believed it firmly enough. 

Look at the way Thomas Murphy was killed. Thus man whispered to man 
as they stared at the accused woman. A deep growl rose from their throats. 
A menacing growl. One or two were open in their suggestions. Throw her 
overboard unless—tie her to the mast and rope’s-end her. 

“So you love him, eh? Well, my pretty darling, you shall love him. Yes, 
upon the other side of hell, you hear me? Upon the other side of hell.” 

“Leave him alone!” cried Catherine as Joseph 


was dragged along the deck. “What are you going to do with him?” 
Not, mark you, what were they going to do to her. Women, in love, are 
selfless. Suffering seems to be but their birthright. 


“Him?” Targe laughed harshly. “Him? Oh, he’ll follow you, my darling. 
Look here, you swine, what in hell were you doing with my wife? What in 
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“Catherine...”’ Joseph stared, at her. He was not in his right senses. 

Captain Targe snarled and drew back his fist. It was caught by Catherine 
who ran forward at this moment. 

“Leave him alone! Let him be, you beast! You-— 

Her husband turned and, caught her by the hair. He dragged her up off 
the deck where she had fallen to her knees. His commands were harsh. 

“Bring a line, one of you. There—”’ a sailor ran forward— “around her 
waists curse you. Don t you know where a woman’; waist is? 
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Thats it—”’ he laughed— “take her up for’ard.” 

Here was a to-do. Men followed as the little group went up on the fore- 
peak. What was Captain Targe going to do? Beat her?—some thought so 
and shuddered. Throw her into the sea?—some hoped so, for they were 
immersed in superstition. Targe was laughing. 

“That s it, blast you! Come on, three or four of you. Sling her down there 
by the wooden woman and let her stay there. She’s there already, eh—ha! 
ha! Run that line round, run it round. Put a noose round her feet.” 

Incredible, fantastic but true. Catherine struggled in the arms of those 
men but without avail. Perhaps the devil entered them, what with the 
shrieking of the wind through the rigging and the swift rush past of the 
waves. Grotesque!... Captain Targe roared with delight. 

“A sailor's woman, eh, my lads? Let her stay there until daybreak, the 
wanton. That'll cool her, eh? And as for that soldier...” His stream of 
profanity was lost in the wind. “Put him to work, blast him! Rope-end him 
to work” 


As the “Heaven Belle” sped through the seas, carried onward by the 
great waves down through, the dangerous, rock-strewn gulf, Catherine was 
hung suspended thus beneath the bowsprit. A rope was around her bared 
shoulders, another around her waist and a third around her legs. Yes, and 
her golden hair streamed back whilst her hands were clasped over her 
breast. The living and the effigy. Dipping down into the water and rising up. 
In and out, in and out. The water glistened upon her white flesh. 


The “Heaven Belle” sped onward. 


CHAPTER Ix 


“SEE here, soldier, this ain’t no time for such tales.” Starraway rose uneasily 
and knocked out his pipe on the corner of his box. “I wish I hadn’t seen the 
inside of this cursed hooker,” he added more to himself than the others. 
Cursing softly, he stumbled up and out on deck. 

“No, sah.” The negro rolled his eyes. “Don’t tell dat mournful yarn, sah. 
You does give me de creeps, you does.” 

“That’s it—” Hansen laughed— “give us a song, Sambo.” 

“Yes, sah.” Thomas grinned. He seemed to be thinking for a moment, 
and then he sang softly. Crooned the tune, his hands clasped and his elbows 
resting on his knees. 
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“Silver threads amongst de 


“Not that song!” cried Hansen, suddenly. “Not that song, nigger.” 

“Nigger—who are youse callin’ a nigger? Eh?” Thomas glared. 

“Garn!” Rising, Hansen made his way to the deck. He had the 
appearance of blubbering as he crossed to the rail. He stared out at the gay 
lights of the city, cursing. Why had that cursed nigger sung that particular 
song? “You call me nigger, eh?” Thomas’s huge form loomed up beside 
him. “Youse swallow dem words, see. Youse swallow dem words else I 
force dem down your throat. Youse a 

““Aw—shut up!” growled Hansen. “Here, have a plug of baccy.” 

Spud Murphy stirred uneasily. He stared first at the soldier and then at 
Jelks. Both men were smiling. He felt angry himself and would have left the 
ship only... and there were good reasons why Murphy was on this ship. 
Rising, he too left the forecastle. The soldier sighed. 

“That song!” he said, briefly. 


“Look here, soldier’—Jelks leant forward— “what’s the meaning of all 
this? You’ve told your yarn up to a point and I’ve heard it all before, mind. 
At least—” he grinned— “my dad told me bits of it when he was sober 
enough. He lammed it into me again and again when I was a kid that I was 


to keep away from a ship called the Heaven Belle. What’s the meaning of it, 
eh?” 

“T don’t know.” The soldier smiled. 

“Don’t you?” Jelks looked uneasy. “I don’t like the look of it, soldier, 
that’s a fact. Look here, here’s this damned old hooker sailing her last 
voyage on to-morrow’s tide to the shipbreakers at Frume. She goes down 
that gulf, eh, between the mainland and Ferris Island. I know Ferris Island, 
a God-forsaken place without a blade of grass on it. I don’t want to be 
wrecked off there, I can tell you. What about my old dad?” 

“Well?” 

“Well, soldier, what about him? He was on this ship on her first voyage. 
So was Dan Starraway’s 


father, Spud Murphy’s father, the nigger’s old man and the Swede’s. How 
do you account for that, eh?” 

“T don’t know, my friend.” 

“TI do.” Jelks was pale with excitement. “I do, soldier. What did you say 
your name was, eh?” 

“Joseph. Joseph Vansturm.” 

“Yes, the name of that soldier you spoke about. Your dad, I suppose. 
What’s the captain’s name, blast him? Jonathan Targe, ain’t it? And there 
ain’t no mates or else they would be Michael Grautz and Timothy Andlitz. 
There ain’t no woman or she would be Mrs. Targe, eh? Oh—I see.” Jelks 
scowled. “I’m off.” 

“Off?” The soldier looked up. “Where?” 

“Off this cursed ship and back to the city. I was a darned fool to come.” 

Jelks meant every word of it. He could not think clearly and was very 
worried. Something devilish had once happened on this ship and something 
devilish might happen again. 


This time the ending might be different from last time. What was the ending 
last time, forty years ago? 
Finish your yarn, soldier,” said Jelks, lighting his pipe. 


* * * 


Just this and nothing more. The ship went onward down the gulf, the 
wind increasing every moment in violence. In the narrow straits the waves 
grew mountainous until they broke over the ship in all directions. Cross 
currents produced a boiling chop through which the vessel plunged and 
wallowed. Hansen the Swede was at the wheel. 

“Capt'n,” he screamed, suddenly. 

“Eh—what is it?” Targe strode towards him. 

“Capt'n, there's a devil aboard. I cant steer.’ 

“You fool, you crazy fool!” Targe laughed. “Here!” Pushing the Swede 
out of the way, he took the spokes of the wheel between his huge fists. He 
steered, a contemptuous smile upon his face. 
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He steered, and, the smile gradually vanished. Yes, he steered and found 
that the wheel would, spin round in his hands but there was no answering 
from the plunging ship. The vessel was no longer being controlled by the 
rudder, it was being led from the bow. Whats that? It was being led from the 
bow. 

It took several minutes for this startling fact to sink into the liquor- 
fogged brain of Captain Targe. At first, he could not believe it, and why 
not? Who could possibly believe that a rudder had been suddenly rendered 
useless and that the ship was being led straight towards the Ferris rocks? 
Once on these reefs there would be no escape. No escape—Targe cursed, 
sweating and tugging at the wheel. It spun round lightly between his 
fingers. It was not answering. 

“God!” muttered the Swede, staring. 

“Take it,” Captain Targe acted quickly. “Keep her head off, my man, or 
by God I’ll——” 

“She's spinning loose, sir!” cried Hansen wildly. Shes spinning loose!” 

Targe strode forward. He barked orders and 


men sprang to eager life. Up into the dangers of the masts, furling clumsily 
but hastily. Reefing and furling, their toes clinging to the slender lifelines, 
their bodies swaying dangerously. There was a cry as one unfortunate 
fellow lost his hold and fell into the sea. Nobody even saw or heard him. 
Great waves thundered aboard. The ship seemed to be in the midst of a 
boiling, seething inferno which was but a prelude to those rocks. Jagged, 


they thrust their needled heads some feet above the water. Spray covered 
and surrounded them. They were ahead and to starboard. The vessel 
trembled, lurched and swung to starboard. 

“Port!” screamed Captain Targe as he fought his way aft against the 
wind. 

“She's spinning loose!” The cry of the Swede floated down to him. 

Targe cursed him. He blundered against a lifeless form, lying, 
outstretched, on the deck. It was that of the soldier, Joseph Vansturm. 
Incoherent with rage and fear. Targe kicked the prostrate man again and 
again in the ribs. 


Then, not satisfied, he bent down and picked him up in his arms. 

“You devil from hell!” he cried hoarsely. “Get to blazes out of this.” 

As Captain Targe hurled the unconscious Joseph Vansturm overboard, 
the ship lurched again and, there came a triumphant shout from the Swede. 

“She's holding, sir, she’s holding. She's bearing off.” 

Targe ran aft. It did not matter to him that at that moment a great wave, 
crashing inboard, licked three men back with it into the sea. Grasping hold 
of the wheel, both he and the Swede bore down upon it. The vessel sheered 
away from the rocks under the pressure, answering, as it should do, to the 
movements of the helm. 

Yes, the vessel rode lighter and was no longer being led. There was a 
reason, as there is a reason for everything. At the moment Captain Targe 
hurled the soldier overboard, the ropes holding the body of Catherine, his 
wife, parted. She fell and the great ship passed over her. She fell, but, 


as the vessel passed, so a body hit up against her, and, instinctively, her 
arms clutched a hold. It was Joseph Vansturm, senseless and drowning. 
They were drowned, together in the swiftly passing moments. 

Joseph, his head resting upon her bared breast. 


* * * 


The soldier stopped speaking and stared at his companion. Jelks, white- 
faced, licked his dry lips. 
“Ts that all, redcoat?” he asked softly. 


“Yes... and no,” the soldier replied, smiling. “That is all that happened 
forty years ago, my friend. There is more...’ He paused. 

“More?” Jelks clenched his fists. 

“Of course... that which is happening now.” 

“What is happening now, soldier?” Jelks rose and stood, scowling. 

“Eh—I don’t know...” The other yawned. “I think I shall turn into my 
bunk. I’m tired out.” 


“Tired!” Jelks laughed. “I should think you were tired. Look here, 
soldier.” He paused as the soldier yawned again.... “Oh, all right, good- 
night. Good-night and good-bye.” 

Good-bye! Jelks, coming to a rapid decision, left the fo’c’s’le and made 
his way up on deck. 

As a means of escape, the bright lights of the city beckoned to him 
beyond the pall of darkness enshrouding the wharves. As a means of 
escape... glancing furtively around him, Jelks crossed the deck to the rail. 

It was then he heard the approach of a small boat and the soft murmur of 
voices. In spite of it his decision did not waver. 


Part II SAILING 


CHAPTER I 


THE dawn of the following morning gave promise of a fine voyage, and, 
normally, Spud Murphy would have been very pleased. He lounged up on 
deck, yawned, stretched himself and then went aft. Hansen the Swede was 
there, leaning upon the rail and scowling at the falling tide. Gulls wheeled, 
poised and dived down to retrieve scraps of food from floating sewage. 
From the gasworks came a most unpleasant smell as the retorts were 
discharged. 

“Morning, Clew,” Murphy grunted. 

“Huh!” Hansen removed his pipe from his lips and expectorated into the 
water. He stared, idly, at the ever-widening circles from the point of impact. 

“Here’—Murphy cut and rolled a plug of tobacco— “what about 
slinging it, Clew? I 


ain’t staying aboard this cussed hooker. Why, I’d rather go back to...” 

“Well?” Hansen glowered. 

“I’m not staying, I tell you. If it wasn’t for the fact I had a quarrel and 
took a skinful of liquor in the Three Feathers, I’d have missed this by a 
mile. By God, yes.” 

“You came, didn’t you?” the Swede sneered. “Huh—you can’t get off, 
Murphy.” 

“Eh?” Murphy scowled and clenched his fists. 

“Huh—what happened to Jelks last night? Tell me that, Spud!” 

“The first mate——” began Murphy sullenly. 

“Jelks was the only one who heard the redcoat out, my friend. Jelks was 
slinging it, for he was scared stiff and was for going ashore even if he had 
to swim for it. Aye, he banged right into Grautz, all right. Grautz—hear 
that?” 

“What about it?” Murphy sucked at his pipe. 


“What about nothing, my friend. Michael Grautz, the son of the first 
mate who sailed with my old man. And your old man, too. Yes, his old man 
and my old man and your old man and—here, there’s the second mate.” 

“Where?” Murphy started. 


“Nowhere, you big fool. The second mate came aboard last night along 
with the first. What’s his name, eh? Timothy Andlitz if there ever was one. 
His old man an * 

“Oh, shut up!” growled Murphy, staring, with an expression of longing 
in his eyes, at the line of wharves and quays not a hundred yards distant. 

For quite five minutes they were silent. Further aft Jelks was washing in 
a pail of sea-water, Starraway standing, watching him. From the galley rose 
the smell of cooking as Battling Thomas prepared breakfast for all hands. 
There was no sign of the two mates. Murphy, antagonistic to the idea of this 
voyage, cursed suddenly and violently. 

“This is a free country, ain’t it?” he 


demanded of the world in general. “J——” 

“You signed them articles, didn’t you?” sneered the Swede. “So did I, 
like a blasted fool. And there’s Molly too. Damn her, I say. Damn her!” 

“Molly? Molly who?” Murphy squinted at a seagull. 

Molly Hartz, of course. Know her, Spud?” 

“What, me! Of course I do. A sailor’s a 

“Here, lay off!” Hansen swung round. “Here’—he paused, his eyes 
bulging. It seemed that he was going to cry, but no tears came from his 
eyes. “Here”—he paused again— “did your old man ever tell you about the 
sailor’s woman?” 

“Mine!” Murphy snorted. ““No—he did not. He never told me a thing but 
left me to fend for myself. I never so much as saw him much less heard 
him. Hell—he skipped it after the first voyage of this, this—at least that was 
what the redcoat said. What about it, anyway?” 

“Eh—nothing much. My old man——” 


“Did he tell you, Clew?” Murphy spoke eagerly. 

““Yes—when he was drunk. He lammed me almost every night when he 
had drink taken. Aye, every night was that. He was crazed about them 
sailors’ women. Cracked about the ——” 

“T see,” Murphy laughed. “That kind of man.” 

“Oh, no, my friend,” said Hansen solemnly. “My old man was religious 
after—after his voyage on this, this...” 


“Religious!” Murphy’s eyes widened. “So he took to religion, did he? 
What for?” 

“T’m telling you, ain’t I?” Hansen spat again with emphasis. “Yes, took 
to religion and haunted the mission down King Street. When he wasn’t 
there telling folks about his reformation, he was at home, drinking. That’s 
what he was, Spud. A secret drinker.” 

“Huh!” Murphy was disdainful. 

“Yes—and in drink———” Hansen paused, shading his eyes. “See here, 
Spud, there’s the 


warships just entering the harbour. That’ll be the end of their spring cruise, I 
reckon. There’ll be lively times ashore to-night. Molly———” He paused 
again, sighing. 

“Never mind them.” Murphy stared across the harbour. “Tell me about 
your dad.” 

““Him—he drank like a fish, I reckon. When he drank he larruped Mother 
and me. He “ 

“Get along with you!” Murphy laughed scornfully. “Swiped your 
mother?” 

“Yes—he said he was stopping her from becoming a sailor’s woman. 
Oh, yes”—Hansen laughed uneasily— “he’s dead now. Speak no evil of the 
dead, eh? That was one of his texts. Aye, and here’s another that he was 
always spouting: To drive the devil out, beat him out. I reckon the devil 
lived in the seat of my pants. Huh!” 

“H’m!” Murphy sighed. “What about it, Clew? What happened?” 

““Eh—when?” Hansen stared suspiciously at his companion. 


“Why, when this old hooker made her maiden. What happened after that, 
Clew?” 

“When?” The Swede was looking deliberately puzzled. 

““Why—about what that soldier was telling us last night. About that there 
woman what was tied under the bowsprit. I was dreaming about her half the 
night.” 

“What?” Hansen laughed suddenly. “Don’t you know, Spud?” 

Would I ask if I knew for certain?” Murphy was sarcastic. “Seems to me 
—” He paused. 


“What?” Hansen turned and stared aft. 

“Why, dreams is funny things. I was dreaming that you 

“Shut up about your dreams the Swede shouted. “Look at them there 
battleships.” 

“But—but Murphy reddened. 

‘““Aw—shut up!” Hansen was staring at the proud warships filing into the 
deep anchorage of the harbour after a four months, cruise. ““When’s that 
blasted nigger going to whistle 
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up breakfast? Wish I could get ashore,” he added gloomily. 

“Eh—why?” Murphy was growing restless. Why shouldn’t the Swede 
listen to his dream? Not that Spud Murphy believed in dreams, but this 
particular one disturbed him greatly. He felt that Hansen was deliberately 
avoiding being drawn into a discussion about his dream. Murphy felt 
offended. 

“Molly,” replied Hansen gloomily. “I left her last night to come aboard 
this, this... she drove me to it, she did. We were in Clayton’s bar, a whole 
crowd of us, and Molly was there, her head on my shoulder and making 
eyes at one of them there firemen off the liners....They were passing the 
word along that men were wanted for this trip, see. I’d have cut my hand off 
before I signed them articles, only... only...” 

“You signed them, didn’t you?” Murphy felt that he was revenged. 

“Yes, that Molly. She egged me on, she 


did, making fine promises of what would happen when I got back with a 
pocketful of brass. We were to have a top room and... Molly’s a fine 
piece!” he added conclusively. 

“Huh—the bluejackets’ll be ashore to-night, Clew.” 

“Go to hell!” The Swede shifted restlessly. 

Murphy, his hands in his pockets, shrugged his shoulders and lurched 
away. Hansen staring after him, muttered aloud. 

“A blasted dream, was it? A dream, eh? You’re a fine liar, Soud Murphy, 
if ever there was one. Itching to speak God’s truth and calling it a dream. 
Me’—he paused, frowning— “I'd give something to be ashore to-night, 
and—how in hell did Murphy know anything when his old man never set 
eyes on him from the moment he opened his eyes? But he knows—my God, 


yes. How in hell——”’ He paused again, his pipe in his hand. His mild blue 
eyes were fixed upon the incoming warships and he was undoubtedly 
thinking of the fair-haired, 


loose-moralled Molly Hartz. That woman—huh! If he ever set eyes on her 
again he would give her hell. Yes—hell! 

Glowering, he spat over the side and contemplated the ever-widening 
circles from the point of contact. A gull, wheeling and shrieking, darted 
down to pick up a piece of soaked bread. 

Clew Hansen appeared to be blubbering. 


CHAPTER II 


JAMES JOHNSTON JELKS rubbed his swollen jaw and cursed softly. His 
ablutions over, he was sitting upon the afterhatch which was covered with 
canvas, the ship being in ballast with pig-iron and stones. Standing close to 
him and staring down at him with a smile on his face was Dan Starraway. 
The latter grinned as he cut a plug of tobacco and rolled it between the 
palms of his great hands. 

“You caught some wallop, you did, chum. How did it happen 

“Eh?” Jelks looked up, scowling. 

“How did it happen, mate?” replied Starraway, busily employed in filling 
his blackened pipe. 

“That blasted...” For a full five minutes Jelks cursed. “See here, Dan, 
you others cleared off last night and you didn’t hear the 


end of that redcoat’s yarn. I stuck it out and. sg 

“What for?” Starraway felt in his pockets for matches. 

“Because I wanted to know the end, see? Well, I know the end, and when 
I came on deck I made up my mind to hook it back ashore.” 

“The cops would have had you.” Starraway grinned. 

“No, they wouldn’t, blast them!” Jelks rubbed his jaw. “As I crossed to 
the rail I heard somebody coming aboard. Just then a fellow bobbed up the 
ladder and jumped down on the deck. He said...” 

“Eh?” Starraway was interested. 

“He said, ‘Where the hell are you off to?’ I said...” 

“Go on,” urged his companion. 

“T said, ‘I’m going off this blasted hooker? He said, ‘Like hell you are’— 
and walloped me one over the jaw. He...” 

“Who was he, chum?” Starraway found 


his search for matches hopeless. “Got a match, mate?” 

“Here.” Jelks passed a box of matches across the hatch and fumbled for 
his own pipe. “Who was he? Who d’ye think he was? That blasted fellow 
Grautz.” 


“Grautz?” Starraway paused, staring, the already lighted match in danger 
of burning his fingers. 

“Yes, Michael Grautz. Grautz, the man-smasher. Bulldog Grautz. That’s 
him.” 

“Is he the mate, mate?” Starraway’s jaw dropped. 

“Yes, first mate. And Andlitz is the second, although I didn’t see him. 
Bully Andlitz, the knuckle-dusting swine.” 

“Gawd!” Starraway sat down suddenly on the hatch. “Gawd!” he 
whispered. “No wonder you was off ashore. No wonder you...” 

“What did the redcoat say, eh?” Jelks stared sullenly from red-rimmed 
eyes. “What name did he say when, he mentioned the first mate of this ship 
on her first cruise?” 


“Grautz! Mike Grautz, by all that’s wonderful. Phew!”—Starraway 
whistled— “this fair beats the band. This must be his kid.” 

“Yes.” Jelks found himself smiling at the other’s discomfiture. “Yes, his 
father sailed as first mate on the maiden voyage. What’s more, my father 
was aboard, and your old boy. Hansen’s father and Spud Murphy’s father. 
As if that ain’t enough, the nigger’s old boy and the soldier’s———” He 
paused, puzzled. “The soldier’s...” 

“He didn’t say so.” Starraway had forgotten his pipe. 

“No, but it must be so. His father and the old man’s father. Andlitz’s old 
boy and—good God, the blasted ship has the whole bunch of us together 
the same as when she first sailed. What for, eh? What for?” 

“Why, ’—Starraway paused for a moment, sucking at his pipe— “why, to 
give her a good send-off. That’s it, chum, our dads started her off on her 
career and I guess the sons is 


ending it. I reckon if” He paused, unable to voice his thoughts. 
“What?” Jelks filled his pipe and commenced to look for his matches. 
“Why, on the last voyage the creature wants to pretend it’s the first. We 
all gather here accidentally on purpose to as 
“You sound like a sky-pilot” Jelks sneered. “If the blasted hooker is as 
human as you seem to think, we’ve been brought here for a mighty different 
reason. Yes, that’s it. The yarn the redcoat told last night was told on 
purpose. He was warning us that es 


“You’re off your rocker!” Starraway laughed harshly. “Shut up about that 
yarn, anyway.” 

“You didn’t hear the end of it, did you?” Jelks, suddenly remembering, 
reached out for his matches and lit his pipe. 

“Me? What, me? I didn’t want to hear it, chum. I don’t like yarns like 
that, they’re not decent. Besides’—Dan muttered softly— “I’ve heard it 
scores of times before.” 


“So had I,” Jelks murmured. 

“What did you listen for, then? Why didn’t you clout the redcoat one 
over the jaw the same as Grautz did to you?” 

“Hell, I wanted to see if the yarn my father told on occasions was true.” 
Jelks shifted restlessly. 

“Was it?” Starraway retrieved the matches from Jelks and lit his pipe, 
puffing forth great clouds of rancid smoke. 

“Yes, every bit. Every bit, Dan. What d’ ye make of that?” 

“Damp.” Dan sucked at his pipe. “Aye, damp.” 

“What’s damp?” Jelks queried. 

“This baccy, chum. It won’t light.” 

“Aw—I didn’t mean that!” Jelks scowled. “What I meant was—what 
d’ye think of both these yarns being the same?” 

“Both?” Starraway spoke carelessly. 

“My old dad’s and the soldier’s. What was the ending of the yarn your 
old dad used to spin?” 

“There was different endings,” Starraway 


grinned. “Sometimes it was fish an’ chips and at others———” He paused as 
he saw Jelks flush and his hands clench with sudden anger. “Thanks for the 
matches, chum.” 

“What did your father say?” roared Jelks. 

“What? When?” 

“When he finished the yarn, of course.” 

“Thank God! That’s what he said, mate. Thank God!” 

Jelks rose, his breath coming quickly. Undoubtedly at that moment there 
would have been trouble between the two men had not a slight noise 
distracted their attention. Jelks started. 


“What’s that?” 

“Dunno, mate.” Starraway was staring at the hatch. “I thought I heard a 
voice down there.” 

“T heard a voice.” Jelks spoke steadily. “Dan, there’s somebody down in 
the hold. Come on, let’s get the cover off her.” 

“Wait a minute—let’s call for the others. Hey 
hands cupped to 


1°? 


Starraway turned, his 


his face. “Hey, Spud, come aft, will you? Lend us a hand with this cover.” 

“What’s up?” Murphy lounged towards them, his hands in his pockets. 

“There’s somebody crying in the hold.” Jelks spoke excitedly. ““We heard 
him crying for help.” 

“Oh!” Murphy commenced to unlace the cover. “It’s two days since this 
hold was loaded. If there’s been somebody down there for two whole days 
they’Il be starved to death. Pass the word along to Hansen, Dan.” 

“Hansen!” The cry echoed along the deck. 

“Aye, aye!”” Hansen came lumbering towards them. “What’s up, mates?” 

“There’s somebody in the hold.” Murphy continued unlacing the cover. 
“Lend a hand, lads. Off she comes.” 

In a trice the canvas was stripped off the hatch and the hatchpins 
knocked out. Half the hatch was swung back and the four men stared down 
into the void below. 


“Hullo, there!” Jelks shouted. 

“Show a leg, show a leg!” Hansen’s voice echoed throughout the hold. 

There was silence from below. Murphy laughed. 

“You heard a voice, did you?” He gripped the side of the hold and swung 
himself below. “AII right, I bet you there ain’t anybody there. The truth is, 
you’re scared. Aye, both of you.” 

“T heard a voice quite plain.” Jelks began to look foolish. 

“T heard it too,” Starraway muttered. At that moment Murphy appeared 
again, climbing out of the hatchway. 

“Nothing,” he sneered, nothing but bits of iron and stones. Voices”—he 
scoffed and he stood up and stretched himself— “them as hear voices can 
put the hatch back and lace up the cover. Come on, Hansen. Come on, it’s 
time for breakfast.” 


Neither man spoke as the other two made their way to the galley. They 
replaced the 


hatchway and struggled with the heavy canvas cover until it was neatly 
laced. Starraway, rising, turned to Jelks. 

“T heard a voice,” he said, his eyes questioning. 

“T thought I heard a voice” —Jelks was sullen— “but there couldn’t have 
been anybody. I know!” He laughed suddenly. “It was the nigger cook 
calling us to breakfast. Come on, Dan, let’s forget this. Come on, I’m 
hungry.” 

Yet, as they walked along, each was antagonistic to the other. What Jelks 
wished to tell Starraway was the absolute ending of the soldier’s story when 
the soldier and Catherine were found drowned in each other’s arms. And 
Starraway sensed this, for it was this detail over which his father longed to 
linger. That part about the bared breast—pah, it was indecent. And, if this 
seems indecent to a man like Dan Starraway, his father’s method of telling 
the story must have corresponded with the son’s ideas when listening 


to it. Even so, Starraway was forced to admit to himself that such an ending 
meant love. 

Jelks knew differently. Such an ending was love and this fact alone 
caused his uneasiness. A love like that must be indestructible, for did not 
the whole world build up itself upon a love such as this? Would not the 
world, or some force in the world, revenge itself for the abusing of this 
love? Was this retaliation upon the part of this force, this gathering together 
of so many sons of so many fathers? Yes, that was indecent if you like, to 
force the sons to bear the burdens of the sins of the fathers. To make a 
mockery of the human soul—forcing it to perform certain tasks merely to 
obviate some overt act of another soul to whom it was related by blood. 

By blood.... Jelks frowned. He was a very worried man as he sat down 
to eat his meagre meal, and so, for that matter, was Dan Starraway. Jelks 
recalled the death of his father, run over by a lorry several years before. 
Starraway 
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also recalled to mind the stories told to him by his parent, and, upon 
thinking over the whole situation, was inclined to believe that it was just a 


matter of luck. He laughed as he thought of it, for he would be all right, no 
matter what happened. When telling of the incident which happened forty 
years before, his father always maintained that he was aloft at the time. 

And dead now, anyway. 


CHAPTER III 


THE negro Battling Thomas was pathetic in loneliness. The negro’s 
thoughts were active, but centuries of inferiority caused him to plough a 
lonely furrow with them. He could not and did not air his fears to his 
companions. He told them to the potatoes he was busy peeling. 

Yes, his was a soliloquy, muttered beneath his breath, and being this, was 
more dreadful. There was no comfort in his words to himself, for each 
terror brought forth other terrors, one born of the other, one mating with the 
other. As protoplasms splitting to give new life, so his thoughts divided this 
way and that, each giving birth to some fresh terror which laid a clammy 
hand upon his fast-beating heart. 

Oh, those fears! His eyes rolled wildly and his breath came in gasps. He 
peeled potatoes 


automatically, squatted down in one corner of the galley, a sack beside him 
and a pail of more or less clean water. He used a chipped, broken knife. His 
hands were covered with peelings. 

“Thomas, dis am no cop!” So he grumbled to himself, dropping a peeled 
potato with a plop into the pail of water. “Dis am no cop, sah! Dis am de 
bad goods. Ah!” 

His mind roved to a dirty street where, as a youth, he wore outsize boots, 
shirt and trousers, and played knuckle-down with other dusky youths. From 
there to his father, Battling Thomas, the man whose reputation spread right 
along the waterside for brutality. Often Thomas had cuffed the young 
Thomas over the ear and sent him sprawling. The negro sighed. 

“Oh, dem days in dat alley! Oh, dat father wid his big fist! Him gone 
climbing right up de golden stairs to heaven. Ah—him go falling right 
down de black alley to hell. Lawdy, Lawdy!” 


His thoughts were not pleasant, but they pursued him. From the death of 
his father which was bemoaned in boxing circles, to his own rise to a small 
measure of fame in the booths. To the licking of this man and that man, 
until, against opposition, Thomas felt a sinking feeling in the pit of his 
stomach and was afraid. After that he was beaten. 


A shadow of his former glory, Thomas haunted the waterside, 
disappearing for months at a time as he signed on some ship or other as 
cook. Both Thomas and his father were cooks by profession. Ships’ cooks, 
the servers of messes which were good food spoiled, or, more often, bad 
food even more spoiled. Thomas liked peeling potatoes as a rule, for 
usually he gave vent to those songs which haunt the negro world. Now, 
however, these haunting melodies were driven from him. By what? By the 
tale of a soldier and one which the negro had often heard. 

“Ah—dis am vengeance. Ah, Thomas, tick off on de fingers dem what 
sailed wid your 


father. Ah—how often did he not tell you of dem? How often, eh? Dere was 
Dan Starraway, dere was de gentleman Jelks, dere was dat big man Spud 
Murphy—oh, dese spuds, dey never come to de end. Dere was de Swede 
and de soldier. De woman and de captain, de two mates. Lawdy, Lawdy— 
how dey have gathered together! One, two, three, four—Lawdy, Lawdy— 
dem must all be ghosties.” 

Poor negro. A pathetic sight sitting thus peeling potatoes. His thoughts 
filled with vague fears, as century-old instincts born and bred in the African 
jungle warned him that this was his last voyage. His sun was setting and he 
was afraid of the dark. He was even peeling potatoes for men who would 
soon be dead. Who told him? This instinct. He felt the same sinking feeling 
in the pit of his stomach as he had felt when he was first beaten in the ring. 
Then, his face had been smashed by blow after blow of gloved fists. Now, 
his life would be smashed to atoms 


by blow after blow of fate. He groaned aloud. 

“Keep dem ghosties away, Gawd, keep dem ghosties away. Peeling 
spuds for dem ghosties, how dem knees shake, how dem belly ache, how 
dem teeth chatter. Thomas, you am afraid of dem thoughts, dem ghosties is 
hitting you below de belt. Lawdy, Lawdy—save dem from de huggin’ and 
kissin’ and de huggin’. Lawdy—let dat capt’n sah not see dem in de cabin. 
Yes, sah, blind de eyes of dat capt’n, sah. Ah’—he closed his eyes and 
rocked to and fro— “I see dem all inside de head. I see dem all, dead as 
doornails.” 


He made no attempt to flee from his fate. His ancestors, trudging through 
the jungle and swamp with chains upon their arms and legs and beaten 
onward by whips, neither knew where they were going nor what would 
happen to them. They accepted their fate, their slavery. In the same manner 
they accepted their emancipation. Yet, they were still the slaves of custom, 
still the bondmen of 


heredity. And then, as he grew more and more mournful, so the negro sang: 


“Silver threads amongst de gold. 
Darlin’, I am growin’ old.” 


“Hey!” the Swede shouted. “Shut up, Sambo. Shut up, you God-forsaken 
misery. Shut your trap, you lousy nigger.” 

A hot anger surged through the negro’s body. His hands clutched the 
knife whilst he thought longingly of the razor tucked in his belt. That 
Swede called him a nigger, eh? That Swede—he grinned and rolled his eyes 
—that Swede would soon be dead. 

On deck, Hansen the Swede cursed aloud until he was purple in the face. 
He hardly realized why he was swearing. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE two mates sat in the first mate’s cabin, smoking and lounging. They 
were both big men, their bodies essentially fitted for their tasks and 
reputations. 

“Heigh-ho!” Grautz stretched himself, yawning. “The stiffs come aboard 
at twelve, my son, and we sail at four. Did you know there was going to be 
a Skirt aboard?” 

“A skirt!” Andlitz grunted. “Devils’ tails! Skirts and this craft don’t 
match, Mike. No, sir, they do not. Who is it, eh? The old man?” 

“Yes.” Grautz laughed. Dressed in shirt sleeves, he was leaning back in 
his bunk. “Yes, my son, the old man. He’s being spliced this morning and 
brings her aboard after a swell lunch at the Mariners’ Hotel. Aye—haven’t 
you seen the papers this morning?” 

“Me?—no.” Andlitz cut and rolled a plug 


of tobacco and filled his pipe. “Anything special, Mike?” 

“Aye, the wedding. A big column about the last voyage of the last sailing 
ship to be built in Hillman’s yards. My God, he built this old hooker! Now 
he contracts for liners. What a life!” 

“The last voyage!” Andlitz puffed a great cloud of smoke to the ceiling. 
Anything there about the first voyage, Mike 

“The first voyage?” Grautz sat up. “What in hell——” He stared at his 
companion. 

“My old man sailed in her on her maiden!” exclaimed Andlitz. “Aye, and 
there was a maiden aboard, too. Did you know Targe’s father brought a 
bride to this ship? I’m surprised at Targe. Honest I am.” 

“Me know—how?” Grautz paused. His heavy face was clouded and 
sullen. “No,” he said finally, “I know nothing. My dad slipped his cable 
before I was breeched. I only know he sailed on this hooker on her first 
voyage. What happened, Tim?” 


“Don’t you know?” Andlitz removed his pipe from his mouth and stared. 
“Should I ask?” Grautz said, scowling. “You forget I’ve been away for 
years and this is my first trip in home waters. I only signed on this to get a 
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cheap ticket to Frume. I guess 

“Eh?” 

“T guess I’d like to hear that yarn, Tim. We’ve got half an hour yet. Get it 
off your chest.” 

“Eh?” Andlitz paused. “Not me, Mike.” 

“Why not?” Grautz stared. 

“Tt ain’t for me to revile them what’s dead. Besides”—Andlitz paused— 
“you might take my remarks about your old dad as personal. Mind you— 


“Aw, cut that out, old son. If my old dad was anything like me, why then, 
I’m proud of him. Aye”—Grautz laughed— “I always reckoned I got my 
command of men from somewhere. Come on, my son. Get it off your 
chest.” 


“All right.” For a moment Andlitz was silent.” 

“Well?” 

““Well—did you happen to notice that figurehead by any chance? That 
woman with her hands over her bosom?” 

““Me—of course I did.” Grautz laughed. “Aye, I know all about that, old 
son. Old Tarsard carved it, the last of his pieces, eh? I’ve seen his work in 
the British Museum in London. There was a photograph of this one.” 

“Oh!” Andlitz puffed at his pipe. “Did you happen to notice the eyes, by 
any chance?” 

“Eh? I don’t know that I did.” 

“They’ve been spiked,” Andlitz said tersely. “Aye, after that there first 
voyage old man Targe had them spiked. Do you know why?” 

“No, old son, can’t say I do,” Grautz drawled. 

“Because that there wooden woman almost put the ship on the rocks on 
her maiden voyage.” Andlitz spoke slowly. “That’s why.” 


“Get to hell!’ Grautz paused. “Tell that to the marines, old son.” 

“It’s true.” The second mate shifted uneasily. “My old dad told me about 
it often enough, I can tell you. There was a soldier aboard.” 

“A redcoat! That was bad luck.” 

“Aye, and a sailor’s woman as well. There’s evil luck for you, Mike.” 

“A sailor’s woman!” Grautz whistled softly. “Who was she, Tim?” 


“Why, old Targe’s wife, to be sure. Who else?” 

“Gosh! Tell me, tell me.” 

Grautz lay back in his bunk with his eyes closed as Andlitz commenced 
to retail for his benefit that precise tale which was told in the forecastle the 
evening before by the smiling soldier. His was no pleasant countenance or 
bearing. 

His jet black, curly hair was tousled and uncombed. He had large ears 
from which grew tufts of black hair. His forehead was heavy, 


his eyebrows bushy and overhanging. His eyes were small compared with 
the rest of his face, small, set very close together, and dark brown. His 
cheeks were heavy and stained a dark blue where his beard sprouted 
unceasingly. His nose was thick and bulbous, his lips large and red. His jaw, 
thrust forward, was that of a bruiser. He was by no means a pleasant man at 
the best of times. When angered he was a devil. 

As the second mate talked, so he pictured the scenes which had taken 
place on board this same ship forty years before. He saw each successive 
scene with vivid clearness as though he had lived them all before. He 
opened his eyes wide as Andlitz mentioned a name. 

“Did you say Hansen, Tim? Hansen, a Swede?” 

“T don’t know.” Andlitz paused. “I said the Swede was at the wheel. I did 
not mention his name, but it was Hansen—Clew Hansen. How did you 
know?” 


“Eh? I dunno.” Grautz lay back again. How did he know the man’s name 
was Hansen? Pshaw, the second mate must have mentioned it and forgotten. 

The story, simply told, stirred him beyond measure. It was just the right 
kind of yarn for a sailorman, and Grautz saw no need for incredulity in the 
fact that the vessel was led towards a dangerous group of rocks by a woman 
tied beneath the bow. Were there not whales which guided ships through 
dangerous straits? Was there not the ghost of a man who took hold of the 
wheel and steered many a good ship off the terrible Devil’s Swords, a group 
of sharp rocks which rose to a few feet of the surface and which had ripped 
out the bottom of many a craft? At the same time, he felt distinctly uneasy. 
What sailor would not in the presence of the unknown? 


“And after that,” continued Andlitz huskily, “the old man drove spikes 
into the woman’s eyes. Aye, the wooden woman, of course, for the other 
was lost overboard during 


the gale, the cables snapping somehow or other. She was never seen again 
to my knowledge.” 

“What happened to old Capt’n Targe?” asked Grautz, sitting up. 

“Old Targe—oh, he died ashore some ten years back. Died of old age as 
many a sailor, good and bad, does. It’s his son who commands this hooker 
now.” 

“And his son marries to-day.” Grautz spoke slowly. “There was a bride 
on the first voyage, and there’Il be a bride on the last. I don’t like it, my son. 
I don’t like it.” 

“Just chance, I should think!” Andlitz smiled. “It’s funny, though.” 

“What’s funny?” Grautz rose from his bunk and slipped on his reefer 
jacket. 

“Why, you being here and me also. You and me and Captain Targe. It 
was the same on the first voyage, eh? The first, the second and the captain 
are the same. The captain has a bride. It’s funny.” 

“T don’t like it, old son.” Grautz shifted 


uneasily. “I wonder what happened to that stiff I flattened last night. He was 
going ashore only I stopped him in time. I wonder what his name is. 
Where’s the register?” 

“What’s that—the register? I suppose the old man has it. It might be in 
the saloon or in his cabin.” 

“T’ll try the saloon.” Grautz opened the door of his cabin and made his 
exit. “I want to have a look at that register,” he said over his shoulder. 

“Eh?—all right, Mike.” Andlitz grinned. “Ill go up and give the stiffs a 
welcome.” 

Andlitz clattered up the companion, whilst Grautz made his way into the 
saloon. It was a tiny place fitted with a table and some chairs. Upon the 
table, thrown down haphazard, was the register. Grautz bent down over it 
and then started back with a cry. He was faced by a list of names, thus: 


Daniel Starraway. A.B. National. 
James Johnston Jelks. A.B. National. 
Clew Hansen. A.B. Swedish. 


William Murphy. A.B. National. 
Thomas Thomas. Cook. Negro-American. 
Joseph Vansturm. Ex-soldier. National. 


Surely Andlitz had mentioned each and every one of these names in his 
narrative? What in the name of God could this mean? 

Grautz pushed the register aside and cursed heartily. He was so afraid 
that he displayed his fear in this hysterical outburst of temper. Yet, 
sailorlike, he did not know of what he was afraid. 

Ghosts—huh! 


CHAPTER V 


THEY were sailing. 

As night fell, so the bow of the vessel dipped and rose, dipped and rose 
to a somewhat choppy sea. There, upon the bow, shone out the white- 
painted shoulders of the wooden woman, splashed with glittering drops of 
water. Hansen the Swede was at the wheel, cursing softly to himself as he 
listened to sounds rising up from the cabin below. 

The captain and his wife! 

They were sailing. The anchor had rattled up soon after Captain Targe 
and his wife came aboard. The four sailors became very busy men indeed, 
the two mates cursing and swearing at them but not hazing them. The 
soldier seemed to have vanished from the sight and ken of men until Spud 
Murphy, descending to the forecastle, found him lying 


amongst the rest of the crew, apparently as intoxicated as they were. 

They were sailing. Down past the long lines of battleships, gray, 
ponderous vessels filled with cheerful men. Aye, the old crone of a ship 
passed down between the ranks of these masters of the sea without as much 
as ask your leave. Neither did she lower herself to beg from them the right 
of way. For who has not seen the woman selling matches in the gutter assert 
her rights as a woman with the best, or worst, of the pretty maidens? 

There she passed, the courtesan of the sea. The wanton hell-ship knew 
the length and breadth of the sailing world. 

Upon those ironclads, young sailors laughed sarcastically as she passed, 
commenting freely upon her draggled appearance, her unpainted sides and 
her dingy sails. Aye, as young and thoughtless men will chaff the ancient 
haridan of the streets, little dreaming that their own fathers once loved or 
admired the very woman they so lightly reviled. 


Out from the mouth of the harbour, between the two guardian lightships, 
to face the open sea for the last time in her career. Sailors believe their ships 
to be human or at least to be endowed with human qualities. Yes, and this 
was a blind old ship, for the woman beneath the bowsprit, the sailor’s 
woman, had iron spikes driven into her eyes. So the ship was blind. She 


wallowed in the waves, yawed and would not stand up to the wheel. 
Hansen, whose trick it was, swore accordingly. The cursed old hulk. The 
wanton old hooker! At the same time he felt very afraid of her. 

A moon was rising, bright and clear in a cloudless sky. Down there in the 
cabin were the captain and his wife. Yes, Catherine’s white shoulders shone 
in the dim light whilst her breast rose and fell, rose and fell with her deep 
breathing. Sleeping restlessly she found herself dreaming of Joseph, vivid 
dreams which produced periods of wakefulness. During these periods she 
felt the hot breath of 


her husband upon her cheek. Captain Targe was snoring. 

Hansen, lonely, commenced to hum a song. He broke off suddenly and 
frowned. Then he cursed, for the song he sang was one he hated. Yes—just 
this: 


“Silver threads amongst the gold.” 


Devil take him, why did he hum that tune? He released hold of the 
throbbing wheel with one hand to cross himself solemnly. What made him 
hum that particular tune, eh? A Swede, he commenced to dream of their 
sailing. He muttered to himself. 

“We are sailing, sailing—yes, on a ship we are sailing—-straight into the 
eye of the moon. We are sailing—sailing—the cursed old hooker is sailing. 
To a sailor’s doom.” 

Ah—he stopped himself in time, that would never do. What was he 
whispering to himself as he stood there on the deserted deck? Was he really 
whispering or was it night, sweeping onward, vague and mysterious, telling 
him 


thus plainly what lay before him? Hansen shivered, although the night was 
warm and there was little wind. 

From the other side of the world, the sun of another day was rushing up 
to meet and overtake them. They were sailing, sailing away from to- 
morrow. Yet to-morrow, moving swifter than they, would overtake them just 
the same. They were sailing—sailing away from to-morrow and towards to- 
morrow. Yes, to their deaths. 


Just sailing. 


Part II THE SOLDIER 


CHAPTER I 


JOSEPH VANSTURM came of good family, of old fighting stock. It was not 
to be wondered at that his thoughts were ever of the army. The Gormantz 
Fusiliers was to be his regiment, for he could not dream of entering any 
other than this when the time for his army service arrived. 

It had arrived gloriously. That is to say, Joseph found himself one of a 
number of young lads who were called to arms in the latter days of the war. 
Played to the station by the city band, cheered onward by the swarming 
crowds, with Catherine, his betrothed, clinging to his arm, this is the tale of 
the soldier. 

He laughed merrily in spite of the fact that Catherine had not long been 
bereaved of her parents. Two years perhaps, not more. He laughed, his head 
thrown back and his white teeth flashing, even though this was their hour of 
parting and he might never come back, 


as a previous Joseph Vansturm had not returned after marching thus away. 

Catherine was beside him, her cheeks wet with tears. Dear, beloved 
Catherine, she who must return to her work in her uncle’s studio. Joseph 
possessed a small painting of Catherine but felt he did not require it. Later, 
perhaps, he might take it forth from his bulky pack, to linger over the soft 
beauty of her face, her neck and her shoulders. Ah, last night held a 
memory of that and more. Let that only be softly whispered as some golden 
secret between these two. Perhaps that was why in the future Catherine did 
not care what happened to her. Perhaps. 

He marched away. Towards the railway station, some five hundred of 
them in rank and file. Passing a low tavern, Joseph did not see a drunken 
sea-captain reeling from between the swing doors with a giggling girl upon 
each arm. 

Yes, there it was. They were seated in a cattle truck the sides of which 
were scrawled with various remarks, both witty and obscene, 


concerning the enemy. Yes, there it was, and he was a soldier. He was left, 
as the long train pulled slowly up the incline towards the mountains, with 
the recollection of the expression in Catherine’s blue eyes, her soft, 


trembling red lips and her tear-stained cheeks. Was it any exaggeration that 
he felt a great lump rise in his throat whilst he was forced to cough noisily 
and light a cigarette to prevent himself from crying out? Catherine! 
Catherine! He busied himself watching the passing scenery. He could not 
see it because his eyes were blurred. 

Turning and looking up, he found a tall, lean-faced soldier smiling at 
him. That was strange, too, for he knew somehow that he would meet this 
lean-faced man and make a friend of him. There was something else also, 
but he could not quite grasp what it was. It hung, balanced, in his 
subconsciousness. Well, whatever it was, it would not be forced into 
knowledge. 

“Hello!” the soldier grinned. “Ain’t I seen you before, chum?” 


“Me?” Joseph laughed. “I don’t think so.” 

“T could have sworn I had, chum. What’s your name?” 

“Me?—Vansturm.” 

“Vansturm.” The soldier whistled. “My name’s Plesser. William Plesser, 
commonly called Bill. My old da a 

“Eh?” Joseph lit another cigarette. 

“My old dad served in the Fusiliers nigh forty years ago, my friend. He 
was a kid then and he’s dead now, I reckon. But I’ve heard my old dad tell 
the tale many a time.” 

“Eh?” Joseph was puzzled. “What tale was that?” 

““Why—about the Fusiliers and the way they stood up to the charge of 
the lancers and dragoons. You’ve heard of that, surely?” 

“Oh, yes.” Joseph laughed now so that the other would not see how close 
he had been to crying. “My uncle was killed in that charge. He was my 
father’s elder brother, and that is why I joined. I was named after him.” 

“T see.” The other also laughed as he 


searched for a cigarette. “Well, if it ain’t a small world after all! See here, 
Joseph, my old dad brought back the news of your uncle’s death. What d’ye 
think of that?” 

“Did he really?” Joseph stared with wide-open eyes. 

“Yes, many’s the time he told me about it. Ah!” Plesser laughed. “That 
was a fine merry tale, my lad, but a sad one. One day III tell you.” 


“Tell me now.” Joseph leant forward. 

“Not now, chum, this train makes too much of a blasted racket. 
Besides”—Plesser bent forward and whispered loudly— “there’s a weasly, 
pimply fellow here listening to every word we say. Get out of my sight, 
you!” He turned and roared at a pale-faced youth who was sitting in the 
straw of the carriage dreaming of home. 

A friendship was born in that moment, but, mark this, a friendship was 
not born, for one already existed. Surely these two men had not met before, 
yet each was positive of it when 


they did meet. Joseph shared his cigarettes with Bill Plesser as though he 
had known the fellow all his life. Yes, when they detrained and set out to 
march to the wire ropeway which was to carry them to the dizzy mountain 
tops miles distant, they were already firm friends. 

And, right up in the sky where man fought man, they occupied the same 
dugout with absolute cheerfulness. Only Bill Plesser appeared to be 
somewhat worried at times. 

“I’m going down here with a wound in the leg,” he said as they stared at 
the ropeway with its swaying cargo. 

“Ah!” and Joseph was struck dumb. He knew that Plesser would go 
home with a wound in the leg and one which would incapacitate him from 
further service. How did he know? He did not know! What did he know? 
Nothing! 

Days passed when life seemed very unreal. 

Like a nightmare! 


CHAPTER II 


“STAND to!” 

Each morning was heralded by this cry, echoing up and down the twisted 
trench. Each morning the sergeants and corporals went from dugout to 
dugout pushing aside the gas-proof curtains to shout curtly. 

“Come along there. Put some jump into it. Do you want to stay in there 
the whole blasted day? By God, stand to!” 

Out stumbled Joseph, his eyes heavy from want of sleep. His chin was 
stubbled with beard and his uniform was dirty and worn. His underclothing 
had not been changed for weeks, whilst there were busy little insects which 
made life torture. His rifle in hand, he jumped up onto the parapet of the 
trench and took up his position. Upon either side of him were men similarly 
placed, men whose faces he knew only too well. Occasionally 


there was a fresh influx of faces. Almost daily some disappeared. 

Out stumbled Bill Plesser, cursing and grumbling. 

The heavy mists of the early morning weighed down upon the mountain 
top. Over there, not a hundred yards away, were the trenches of the enemy. 
They, too, stumbled from their dugouts and lined the parapet. And then, 
with light, came the rapid pop-pop of their rifles. They fired about ten 
rounds per man and then were silent. 

Each side sat down to breakfast. 

Three weeks. For three weeks Joseph had been in the trenches, and 
without exaggeration it seemed like three years. There were nights when he 
crawled out on his stomach with his hands and face blackened to carry out a 
raid. Swift and silent, with trench dagger and bludgeon. They captured ten 
prisoners of the twelfth regiment. They lost four men killed. 

Three weeks. In three weeks Joseph was a 


man transformed. He no longer laughed boyishly but cursed deeply. Three 
attacks had he survived and there were rumours of a fourth, a great drive 
being prepared by the enemy which would sweep them back to the city and 
the sea. God help their women, thought Joseph, his memory lingering on his 
last night with Catherine. 


By day, various tasks occupied their minds. A drain had to be dug, a wall 
revetted. There were messages to be carried to the regiments upon their left 
and right. Some men went back to carry up rations and letters whilst others 
carried away those who had died yesterday. They each had their appointed 
tasks. 

Came night, with relief from sentry and from raids. Joseph threw his rifle 
down in one corner of the dugout and lit a candle supported in the neck of a 
bottle. At least these trenches were moderately dry. Plesser sat opposite to 
him, busy unwinding his puttees to remove his boots from his swollen feet. 

“Say, chum, you remember my old dad?” 


“Eh?” Joseph was searching in his pack for that portrait of Catherine. 
“You remember what I told you in the carriage on the way up? I’ve a 
feeling that I’m going down the ropeway to-morrow, old man. And you 


“Me——” Joseph stared at him with wide-open eyes. “I’m going west, 
eh! Oh, God!” 

“No, no!” Plesser cursed. He knew that Joseph was going west although 
how he knew he did not know. Shall I tell you about my old dad, Joseph?” 

“Yes, go on.” Joseph stretched out on the floor, supporting his head with 
his hands. 

“Well, it was your uncle, you said. He was called Joseph Vansturm, 
anyway, and my old dad was pally with him same as you are with me. Well, 
your uncle had a girl back in the city, the niece of a carver. Old Tarsard. I 
expect you’ve heard of the name.” 

Heard of it! Joseph could have screamed. Why, that was Catherine’s 
name and her 


uncle was called Old Tarsard. Only, only he was an artist, not a carver. 
What on earth did it all mean? 

“Yes,” Plesser grunted as he stretched his bared toes and commenced to 
rub them.” Well, your uncle told my dad about his girl, and made him 
promise that if anything happened to him, my old dad was to go back and 
tell her. See?” 

“Yes.” Joseph was sure now that he was dreaming. 


“Gosh, chum, those were the days for fighting! The Fusiliers stood up in 
two ranks and faced the enemy, lancers and dragoons, which charged down 
upon them from a wood. My old dad went down with a cut in the leg, 
though how he got that from a man on a horse goes without saying. I 
always said he must have been standing on his head and fighting with his 
feet. Ha, ha!—my old dad used to give me a wallop across the seat of my 
pants with his crutch when I said that. However, 


before he got his one, my dad saw your uncle speared as clean as a whistle 
and go down. You know that, eh?” 

“Yes, go on,” Joseph whispered. 

“My old dad got back all right. After he had kissed Mother and shown 
them all his wound, he remembered Old Tarsard and he set off for his place 
down——” 

“Where was it? What was the address Joseph remembered, vividly, 
Catherine’s uncle’s studio. 

“Why, a cellar down by the wharves. Old Tarsard was a carver, a ship’s 
carver. He carved them women one sees on the front of them old ships. You 
know, them half-naked women.” 

“Go on.” Joseph stared at his friend. 

“This Catherine was the old man’s model, so they say. Along went my 
old dad one fine morning and caught them both on the hop. The girl was 
there, posing for the old man. She ups with a shawl and threw it round her 
shoulders as my old dad entered. Fine-looking 


girl he said she was, something like the girl what was clinging to your arm 
when we went to the station. Yes, like her, I should say. Golden hair and 
bonny blue eyes. Yes ” Plesser paused. 

“For God’s sake go on.” Joseph spoke irritably. 

“Keep your wool on, chum. My dad says he went in and they both stared 
at him as though he was back from the dead. He ups and tells them about 
your poor uncle, when down flopped that girl in a dead faint. Yes, my old 
dad says she lay all of a heap and never moved even when he slung a pail of 
water over her. Lying there with her hands over her front. Poor girl.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Joseph, trembling. 

“T reckon so, chum.” Plesser looked up. “I feel funny to-night.” 


“Funny?” 
“Yes, all hazy-like. Like as if I was dreaming I was somebody else. I 
seem to have done all this before.” 


“What this?” Joseph waved his hand round him. 

“No, chum, different to this but the same. As if I was going back: e 

“Bill ” Joseph’s face was white and strained. 

“What is it, old chum?” Plesser took off his jacket and eased his braces. 

“Bill, what you were saying just now. Suppose I do go west and——” 

“Aw—cut that out.” Plesser pulled his shirt from out of his trousers and 
stared reflectively at a number of red spots on his stomach. “These lice 
—" he said slowly. 

“Bill, if I go west and you go back with a leg, will you do something for 
me?” 

“Course I will. Got a cigarette?” Plesser looked worried. 

“Will you hunt out that girl of mine and tell her—tell her I is 

“Course I will. There won’t be any need for that.” 


“Perhaps not.” Joseph commenced to unwind his puttees. 

“What’s her name, chum?” asked Plesser, lighting a cigarette. 

“Catherine! Catherine Tarsard.” 

“Eh?” Plesser stared so long that he burned his fingers with the lighted 
match. 

Catherine Tarsard, and she lives with her uncle at his studio at 12 Mark 
Street. Will you remember that, Bill?” 

“Me, of course I will—12 Mark Street. Name of—God, I couldn’t forget 
that anyway. What’s her uncle’s name?” 

“Her uncle? He’s called Old Tarsard.” 

“Old Tarsard!” Plesser laughed suddenly. “He ain’t a ship’s carver, is he? 
God, if you’re pulling my leg, Joseph——” 

“Shut up!” roared Joseph, perspiration standing out upon his forehead. 
“Tt’s the truth I’m telling you, make what you like out of it. The whole truth, 
Bill, and—and. i 

“Here, here!” Plesser was startled. “What’s wrong with you, chum? Here 
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“God Almighty, Bill—I’m going west. I’m going west, I tell you, and 
Catherine——” 

“Hey—sit up there.” Plesser acted quickly as Joseph threw himself down 
on the floor and commenced to sob. “Here, stow that, kid. The others’ll be 
in in a minute and to see you blubbering—here—” he pummelled Joseph 
unmercifully— “here, cut it right out.” 

The enemy attacked with the next dawn, sweeping forward, wave after 
wave, after an hour of bombardment. Plesser, his lips tightly closed as he 
bore the pain of a dreadful wound in the leg, lay in the stretcher going down 
the wire ropeway. His wide-open eyes were fixed on the sky, but across his 
vision was blurred the features of Joseph Vansturm as he died. Oh, yes, he 
was dead surely. Plesser, lying at the bottom of the trench, saw Joseph 
spring up and fall backwards, an enemy bayonet in his chest. There was 
terrible confusion afterwards, but in the midst of it all Plesser noticed that 
poor Joseph never stirred. 

During a respite, he was hurried back from 


the front line. Those who ordered him back passed Joseph by. 

Time passed and Bill Plesser in due course came to 12 Mark Street. And 
he caught Old Tarsard and his niece on the hop. As Plesser entered the 
studio, Catherine seized up a shawl and threw it round her shoulders. She 
faced him, her eyes questioning. 

“Yes,” he gasped, “I saw him killed. He went down just after I got mine 
in the leg. God!” 

Catherine crashed down to the floor. Plesser, starting forward, heard her 
uncle’s voice. 

“That bucket! That bucket over there! Throw it over her, quickly. 
Quickly, man.” 

Plesser seized hold of the bucket and threw the water over the senseless 
Catherine, drenching her golden hair which streamed back over bared 
shoulders. Her hands clasped her breast. 

And Plesser, dazed, felt that he had done all this before. 

But where and when? He did not know. 


CHAPTER III 


JOSEPH VANSTURM was surely mad. As mad as any March hare, as any 
hatter. The good farmer, Schaff, his buxom wife and his pretty daughter, 
Alice, were convinced of his madness. As Schaff said jokingly over a mug 
of beer, they had a kind government when they were sent a mad prisoner to 
work their farm. 

Alice, the daughter, was not so sure of this madness. As month 
succeeded month, she came to look upon this pale-faced soldier with pity in 
her blue eyes. And pity is akin to love though not of the same brave 
substance. And that fool Joseph did not know on which side his bread was 
buttered. 

There is a picture of him, eh? Yes, clad in his old uniform, blue-gray, 
upon which had been sown large red patches. One upon the back, one upon 
the chest, and a big one on the seat of his trousers. That was a good patch, 
that 


one, for when the seams broke with age, the red patch held this important 
garment together. 

There is a picture of him, standing in the courtyard of this tiny 
farmhouse and turning over heaps of manure with a pitchfork. 

Or, with bent shoulders, crossing the yard to the pigsties, to lean upon 
the wooden bars and watch these greedy animals snouting for food. Or, in 
the fields, plodding slowly up and down beside one of those horses which, 
fat once, were now thin and worn. Plodding up and down—his shoulders 
bent, his eyes dreamy. That poor soldier was mad. He was shell-shocked 
perhaps, or that awful wound in his chest still pained him. 

He was neither. He was not of this world at all. He lived in a dream from 
which he thought he would never awaken. It was a strange, nightmarish 
dream peopled with faces and staring eyes. 

For instance, why, when slicing turnips for the sheep in winter, should he 
distinctly smell 


the tang of the sea and lick his lips to feel them salty to the taste? Or, when 
throwing up bundles of hay with a rhythmic motion, to imagine the squish- 


squash of the bow of the ship breasting the waves? That poor soldier was 
surely mad. 

Alice, the farmer’s daughter, sought to alleviate the monotony of her 
own life and the lack of young men in the district by indulging in a mild 
flirtation with him. That was one spring when the birds were busy building 
their houses. How those birds chattered the day long, from the first streak of 
dawn until the sun sank down over the edge of the mountains! How they 
stole this and that, a piece of straw, a scrap of paper, to weave into their 
nests! Alice, dressing herself with greater care than usual, found herself 
meeting with the mad soldier upon every and any occasion. She spoke to 
him often about this and that. Once she said: 

“Why do you look so sad, soldier? What is troubling you?” 


“Catherine...”» murmured Joseph, his eyes staring blankly. Alice turned 
from him in disgust. Catherine—pah! 

But the more Alice thought of somebody called Catherine, the more 
curious she became. So curious that she used to lie in bed at cock-crow 
wondering who Catherine was and what she was like. Tall and fat! A big 
giant of a woman! Squinty eyes and dreadful tongue! Huge fat legs and a 
big bosom! Thus Alice imagined Catherine. But, said reason coldly, could 
Catherine be thus and command the love of this young and handsome 
soldier? No, said reason. Yes, shouted jealousy, for Alice was small and 
thin. She was a tiny little woman. Her eyes were as straight as the day and 
she did not talk very much. Her legs were nicely shaped whilst her bosom 
was all it should be. In other words, she was as beautiful as this Catherine. 
So, being curious, she tried again. 

“Tell me, soldier. Tell me about Catherine.” 


“Ah!” He turned towards her. “Listen, I will tell you about Catherine. 
Catherine thinks I am dead and she does not care any more. Catherine’s 
uncle has died of a stroke and poor Catherine will be thrown out into the 
streets unless she marries a sea-captain. Aye i 

“Oh, dear,” Alice sighed. “What a lot you know, soldier! How do you 
know all this?” 

“T don’t know,” groaned Joseph, turning away. “That’s just it, miss. I 
don’t know.” 


And that gave Alice something else to lie abed and dream over. So 
Catherine, whose uncle was dead, was going to marry a sea-captain. Well 
and good! Merry thoughts danced in Alice’s brain. Let Catherine, with her 
fat legs and big bosom, her squinting eyes and long tongue, her giant stature 
and heavy bearing, let Catherine marry this stupid mariner. Then, perhaps, 
she would be able to cure Joseph of his madness. He was a fine fellow, eh, 
and was learning farm work rapidly. Perhaps some day they would be 
married and 


Joseph would help her father with the farm. Alice’s thoughts fled on wings 
until a rosy blush suffused her cheeks. Yet, ofttimes, flying thoughts fly 
right away. 

“Joseph!” One evening she approached him again. She was clad in a thin 
print frock and a rose was pinned in her black hair. Joseph stopped and 
stared at her. 

“Yes, miss’, replied Joseph, staring. 

“Where are you going, soldier?” 

“IT am going for a walk along the river, miss. You see—” Joseph 
struggled to express himself— “the river leads to the sea, miss. I must get 
down to the sea so that I can stop Catherine marrying that beast. Captain 
Targe.” 

“Who?” Alice’s eyes widened. 

Captain Targe, miss. A beast he is. He will kill poor Catherine.” 

“Joseph,” said Alice after a pause, “let me walk with you along by the 
river.” 

And busybodies, seeing them walking thus 


in the cool of the summer evening, sniggered and winked at each other and 
nodded and made weird signs with their hands. 

Ah, you wait until next spring. That Schaff girl was a good-for-nothing, 
eh? She would have to marry that mad soldier. 

And, disappointing as this must have been to these aged gossipers, 
nothing was further from the truth. 

Was Alice disappointed? It is difficult to understand women. 

Perhaps, after all, she was. 


CHAPTER IV 


THEY sat in the sweet meadow-grass by the side of the tiny, twisting river. 
Alice, bare-headed and with her hands clasping her pretty knees, stared at 
the soldier. Joseph, smoking a cigarette which formed part of his payment 
for farm work, stared at the water. Was he, in imagination, sailing down this 
winding river? The river, in time, reached the sea. And Joseph, in time, 
would also reach the sea. Would he be in time? That worried Joseph. 

“Tell me about Catherine,” said Alice softly, lying back and closing her 
eyes. 

“Catherine—ah!” Joseph sighed. “Listen, there is a ship called the 
Heaven Belle. Soon that ship will sail upon her last voyage. Mind you, I 
don’t really know whether——’” He paused. 

“Don’t you know?” Alice sighed. “Tell me, soldier.” 


“Oh, I don’t know, miss. I don’t know. I only dream until it all seems so 
very, very real. You see, miss” He paused again. 

“Tell me your dream, you poor soldier,” said Alice softly. Alice was a 
nice girl, mark you, with none of those nasty vices common to some 
country girls. A nice sympathetic girl of whom any father or lover might be 
proud. 

“T don’t know,” said Joseph slowly. “I am tied here and I know nothing. 
But I see things, miss, as plain as daylight. This morning when feeding the 
pigs x 

“Yes?” 

“T saw a man’s face in the trough, miss. A big brutal man he was, dressed 
in a dark blue shirt and black trousers belted at the waist. He was called 
Dan Starraway, miss, and he was a sailor.” 

“Was he? What did he say, soldier boy?” 

“Why, miss, he didn’t say anything. He just pointed. 

“Pointed. What at?” 

“At me, miss. He just pointed and then 


burst out laughing. His teeth were all cracked and yellow, too. He just 
pointed at me and burst out laughing.” 


“Did he?” Alice sat up. “What happened then, soldier?” 

“Why, miss, I went in to my breakfast. As I was eating the porridge, I 
felt the back of my head. It ached so much.” 

“Was it throbbing, Joseph?” Alice remembered the soldier staring 
moodily at his plate at breakfast. Yes, and he had pushed his hands through 
his thick hair as though his head were aching. 

“Yes, miss, it was. And then I seemed to be lying in a bunk and 
Catherine was bending down over me. She was crying, miss, for. ss 

“Was this on board ship?” asked Alice. “How interesting! Do tell me, 
soldier.” 

“Miss Alice, she was crying and I was crying. You see, miss, the day 
before she had married Captain Targe.” 

“Captain Targe?” Alice frowned. “How do you know his name was 
Captain Targe?” 


“IT know, miss, I know. I know but I don’t know. Oh—my poor head, my 
poor head.” 

Joseph dropped his head between his hands and moaned aloud. Alice, 
staring at him, reached over and smoothed his hair. And an old man, 
watching from the shelter of some trees, chuckled to himself and rubbed his 
hands. He was spying upon the lovers, a quaint and objectionable habit of 
the worthies who lived in this district. For this went on, this spying upon 
lovers, until, with gossiping blackmail, they were forced into marriage or 
worse. 

“Poor, poor Joseph,” said Alice softly. 

“Yes—” Joseph raised his head— “a negro came in, miss, and he saw 
Catherine crying. I was lying in the bunk, I tell you, with an awful pain in 
the back of my head. Yes, and then Captain Targe came in and——” 

“Oh—what happened then, Joseph?” 

“T don’t know, I don’t know. Then, I was on deck, miss.” 

“On deck. Go on, soldier.” 


“Miss Alice, I should have told you that beneath the front of this ship 
there was carved a bust of a woman. That woman was Catherine” 
“Eh?” Alice withdrew her hand and stared. 


“Yes, miss, that woman was Catherine. I don’t know how it was 
Catherine but it was. She was there with her golden hair streaming down 
over her shoulders. And there were iron spikes in her eyes an oe 

“Joseph!” Alice spoke sharply, her forehead wrinkled. 

“It’s true, miss, honest it’s true. It was Catherine, I tell you, though I 
don’t know how it was Catherine. And her hands clasped over her breast 
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“Joseph!” Alice drew back, horrified. “Oh, you horrible man. You 
hateful a 

“But it’s true. Don’t you see it’s true? Don’t you ” Joseph, his eyes 
wild and staring, turned his white face towards the horrified girl. 

“You nasty man.” Alice rose up and 


smoothed the creases out of her frock. “Oh—you’re mad. You’re mad, 
soldier.” 

She walked away and left him there. With a hot flush on her face and a 
queer look in her eyes, she walked quickly home. Joseph stayed where he 
was, staring into the brown water of the river. And the old man in the trees 
chuckled and turned back to go to the local inn with a full and loathsome 
description of this lovers, quarrel. 

Yes, Alice walked home. Quickly at first and then more slowly. The 
expression in her eyes changed and they trembled with unshed tears. Her 
bosom rose and fell with swift breathing as though she had been running. 
With one hand she plucked the dying rose from her hair. 

The soldier was mad—but... poor soldier! It was this dreadful war 
which did things like that. So Catherine had golden hair and she was 
already married to this Captain Targe. Poor Joseph, poor Joseph! What a 
beast he was to talk about a woman having—having— 

144 
having no clothes on above the waist. Fancy telling her a thing like that, eh? 
Why, her father would be furious if he knew. 

But—poor Joseph! Besides, there were such things, after all. There were 
busts of women beneath the bowsprits of ships and many of them were 
much worse than the one described. Suppose Joseph was speaking the truth 
after all? Suppose 

Tears trembled in Alice’s eyes. Oh, dear, she felt so sorry for this poor 
soldier boy. Pity is akin to love but not of the same substance as it, for had 


Alice really loved him at this time, she would have cured his madness as 
only a woman can cure the madness which exists in man. 

And Joseph, sitting by the side of the river on this summer evening, saw 
a vision of a ship plunging along through a medley of white-crested 
foaming waves bearing with it beneath the bowsprit a living burden and a 
wooden one. A living woman and a wooden woman. The living woman 
supported by ropes 


slung from above. The waves hid them from sight every now and then as 
the ship plunged and tossed under a full spread of canvas. Up and down, up 
and down. And then, his vision becoming clearer and clearer, he saw this. 
Both the living woman and the wooden woman were blind. The wooden 
woman had iron spikes driven into her eyes, the living woman 

Shrieking aloud, Joseph rose to his feet and fled blindly away. He ran 
across the fields, his eyes staring and his mouth gaping. Yes, he ran, away 
from the terrible vision, running until, approaching the highroad, he caught 
his foot in a treacherous root and fell, headlong, into a muddy ditch. 

And the horrible old man who was making his way to the inn to recount 
this tale of a quarrel beheld this pathetic though comical incident and 
laughed and laughed until tears streamed down his withered cheeks. 

Well, right into a muddy ditch—well, I never did. Nothing so funny had 
been seen 


in these parts since a calf was born with two heads and six legs. 
The sun left the edge of the world and the birds ceased their singing. 
Their season of mating, undisturbed by human elements, was over. 


CHAPTER V 


CURIOSITY alone caused Alice to enter Joseph’s bedroom one afternoon 
when he was at work in the fields. And she came out with her lips curling 
and her eyes flashing. Her mother saw her too and reproved her none too 
kindly. 

“What are you doing in there, eh? I shall ask Papa to have that soldier 
sent away. What were you doing in there?” 

“Why: ” Alice paused. “Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” Her mother stared at her. “Ah—there are fine tales going 
about of the two of you. Yes, you would disgrace us, would you?” 

“Me?” Alice laughed. “Why, you’re mad, Mother. You “ 

“Get along to the dairy before I lose my temper, child. Get along with 
the butter.” 

So Alice went to the dairy and then commenced churning. The cream 
inside the varnished barrel, turning and turning, turned not 


a whit less than her thoughts. The cream would come forth as rich golden 
butter. Golden! How her thoughts churned. 

Yes, in Joseph’s room she found what she sought. By some miracle 
Joseph had retained the small painting he had of Catherine. And there it 
stood, propped up on a tiny table by the wall. Oh, the infamous thing! 
Fancy a man having a painting like that. 

Alice knew every detail of that picture. It might have been the picture of 
the year and she the keen-eyed critic, so firmly did the details of this 
creation made by Old Tarsard stand out in her memory. Churning—with her 
clothes sticking to her body and her sleeves turned up, Alice churned over 
the memory of that picture. 

Golden butter would come forth from the churn. The woman in the 
painting had golden hair. And Catherine had golden hair, as Alice knew 
only too well. That Catherine! 

Yes, and Catherine, in this tiny painting, had soft, white rounded 
shoulders. The hair 


fell back from her profile to reveal what amounted to an almost perfect 
face. Classical in outline, the forehead smooth and unlined, the nose finely 
shaped, the lips firm and beautiful. 

A small, shapely head set upon a fine column of a neck. The burnished 
hair falling back in great curls and ringlets, seemingly set in their charming 
irregularity. And her rounded arms close to her sides so that the hands were 
pressed to her breast. That hateful, detestable picture! Where was the 
Catherine of her imagination? Churned up into nothing at all. 

Yes, here was no hulking virago of a woman eminently suitable to be the 
wife of a brutal sea-captain. Here were no squinting eyes or loose lips. The 
limbs and lower portion of the body were not visible in this portrait but 
Alice knew instinctively that a creature so perfect above the waist could not 
be imperfect below it. Churning, Alice felt this. 

... That her own black hair was limp and 


damp. That her nose was short and snub and her lips cracked and pale. That 
her neck was thin and scraggy and that there were hollows beneath her 
shoulder bones. That her arms were red instead of being white. That 
altogether she was as physically imperfect as Catherine was perfect. Oh, 
please send that mad, nasty soldier away. 

And then, there was that fierce sense of injustice against her mother. 
What had she been doing in Joseph’s bedroom, after all? Nothing, nothing 
at all. Because she went into his room when he was out did not mean that 
she went there at any other time. 

One swallow does not make a summer, neither does one flake of snow 
constitute a blizzard. Ah, but one tiny incident magnified by the nasty 
minds of people who surely judge others by themselves becomes an act of 
immorality such as the world has never known. But Alice, being young, did 
not know this. Churning, she felt horribly angry with her mother. Send that 
mad soldier away. 


She would soon show them that she did not care. 

And then, suddenly, the mad soldier went away. And the going of the 
soldier followed the arrival of another soldier of their own country. This 
man, cycling to the farm, brought with him dismal news. Their army was 


beaten and peace had been declared. All prisoners were to be immediately 
released. Yes, their army was defeated. 

It was a different story then for Alice Schaff. How suddenly did she 
discover that she loved this mad soldier! How quickly did she throw all 
prudence to the winds! And, confess it to herself, she had already stood in 
front of that mirror, imitating that portrait which was in Joseph’s room. 
Critically, too, as critical as any connoisseur in an art gallery. She fled to 
find Joseph who was in the barn. 

“Joseph! Joseph!” she called up to him. 

““Eh—what is it?” Joseph, in shirt sleeves, came to the door of the barn. 
Alice, running up the ladder, clutched him by the sleeve. 


“Joseph—the war is over. You are free, Joseph. My dear. she 
paused, her eyes brimming with tears. 

“Free—are you sure, miss?” The pitchfork fell from Joseph’s hand. “Are 
you sure, Miss Alice?” 

“Oh, I’m not Miss Alice. I’m just Alice. Joseph, the war is all over. You 
are a free man now an = 

“Free.” Joseph’s dull eyes lit up with the light of excitement. “Free to go 
where I will, eh? Tell me,” he faced her, “who won?” 


“Your people. Oh, Joseph——” Alice stared at him, clutching him 
tightly. 

“Ah—then I can go away at once. Ah—you wait, Captain Targe. You 
wait——” 

“Joseph——” 


“Let me go, I must hurry. Yes—” Joseph trembled with excitement— “IT 
must hurry away, miss. I must see your father and mother and of 

“Joseph, I——” 

“T must hurry, miss. Yes, I must hurry.” 


So Joseph was blind as well as being mad. Many a man would have 
stopped and listened. Many a man, secure in the knowledge that he was 
soon leaving, would have taken this sacrifice of womanhood. Not Joseph 
Vansturm. No, his was the greater love, that which despises and even hurts 
the lesser. His was the great fixed idea, dominating his whole existence 
until it had forced him into that dream-like life which has already been 


described. He ran down the ladder and into the house. He shook hands with 
the farmer who glowered at him and then smiled. He received quite a large 
sum of money as wages, packed up his few belongings, and was soon 
striding away from this farmhouse, his face turned to the south. 

The tang of the sea called him to a definite purpose. Over there was 
Catherine and something about Catherine which he still but dimly 
understood. On he strode into the gathering darkness, heading 
unconsciously for the dirty seaport of Frume many, many miles away. 


And in the barn, such a perfect love nest, Alice lay with her face pressed 
to the fragrant straw, sobbing. So she was not good enough, so churned and 
churned her thoughts. She was not good enough for the poor mad soldier. 
And her mother thought her not good enough for her daughter even though 
she had done nothing wrong at all. Bah, the people around thought her a 
hussy who was not good enough to become one of them in the future. Just 
wait until the young men came home. They would be warned soon enough 
about Alice Schaff, the girl who loved the enemy soldier. Bah, cut off her 
hair and beat her with hazel twigs. Not good enough, eh? Not good enough. 

And there she lay, sobbing. 

With life, tremendously difficult, stretching out before her. 

And the mad soldier gone from her, as with her flying thoughts, right out 
of sight. 


CHAPTER VI 


THAT poor soldier was mad, eh! Thus the people of Frume spoke to each 
other as they saw him pass by. Ah, that poor soldier. 

Down upon the fishquays, Joseph found the man he sought. A bluff 
hearty master of a fishing smack. The fellow stared at him suspiciously as 
he broached the subject closest to his mind. 

“Eh, what’s that? You want to know about Ferris Island, do you? What 
do you want to do, eh? Collect birds’ eggs? My friend, keep off Ferris 
Island.” 

In spite of his uncomplimentary reception, Joseph persisted in his object. 

“Look, here, skipper, I want to know about Ferris Island. I must get 
there, I tell you, and live there. I——” 

“Eh—live there?” Karl Wertz laughed until his great stomach moved up 
and down. 


He eyed Joseph somewhat suspiciously. Finally he grasped the young man 
by the arm. “Come, my friend, this war has done you no good. Come, join 
me in some beer.” 

A good honest fellow, Skipper Wertz. His red face betrayed his emotion 
as he pushed his way into the parlour of an inn with Joseph beside him. 
Many heads were turned and many grins exchanged as these people 
recognized him. Ah, the mad soldier, eh! That soldier was surely mad. 

“T can pay, skipper,” Joseph said, smiling. “I have enough money to pay, 
Look here 

“This is my treat,” Wertz replied, “I have pity on you.” 

“Pity—ah!” Joseph smiled. “Listen, skipper, tell me about Ferris Island. 
Have you ever been there?” 

“Me? Scores of times, my friend.” 

“Tell me. What is it like?” 

“Like? Like hell. Ah, an awful place, my boy. Nothing but sand and 
rocks and bits of scrub.” 


“But there was a shack there,” said Joseph suddenly. “I know: 


“Now how do you know that, young fellow? Yes, there is a hut there. It 
was built by the crew of a ship which broke her back on the Ferris rocks 
some twenty years ago. How did you know that?” 

“T don’t know.” Joseph drank his mug of beer. “Some more beer, skipper. 
Come, fill up, for I have a bargain to make with you. When do you sail?” 

“Me—ah—yes I will join you with some beer. Come, Polly!” Wertz 
shouted to the stout barmaid. “Two of those fine lagers. Me—yes, I sail to- 
morrow. To-morrow night, my boy.” 

“Then take me with you.” Joseph trembled with eagerness. “Take me 
with you, skipper, and leave me on the island. There is a reason why I 
should go an ‘ 

“Eh?” Wertz banged the tankard down on the table. “Eh?—-you’re mad, 
boy. No, no,” he corrected himself quickly, “that 1s a mad 


thing to do. What is it?” he paused, frowning. “Are you an escaped 
criminal?” 

“No, of course not.” Joseph frowned. Nobody will land me on Ferris 
Island, skipper. They all think me mad. I tell you I have a very good reason 
for going there and I will pay you well. Yes—here.” Producing a roll of 
notes from his pocket, Joseph placed them in his companion’s hand. 

“Ah!” Wertz loved money. “See here, my friend, how do you propose to 
live in that awful place?” 

“T shall take food,” said Joseph dreamily. “Tins of biscuits and meat. 
Bully beef like we had in the army. Oh, yes, I will not starve.” 

“And water? What will you have to drink?” 

“T had not thought of that.” Joseph’s face fell. 

“No, you are a mad fellow. No, no—I did not mean that. See here”— 
Wertz thrust the money across the table— “keep your money, soldier. They 
say you are mad but you seem 


sane enough now. See here, why do you want to go to Ferris Island?” 

“If I told you, you wouldn’t believe me,” said Joseph dully. “No, nobody 
will believe me.” 

“Tell me.” Wertz loved a good story more than he loved money. “Tell 
me, my friend.” 


Joseph’s rambling story fell upon keen ears. And, by the time he had 
finished, Wertz’s eyes were popping out of his head. 

“Eh—on those rocks. Ah, my friend, the Heaven Belle is still sailing. 
There has been no talk of her going her last voyage. Oh, no. Besides”—he 
paused— “they would break her up in the city, not in Frume. There are no 
shipbreakers in Frume, my boy.” 

“No.” Joseph stared at him. 

Was it accident, design, or merely the quaint pattern of life which sent a 
tall, broad-shouldered fellow into that bar-parlour? He spoke to the barmaid 
and then swaggered over to the table where Skipper Wertz and Joseph were 
seated. 


“Skipper Wertz?” he said gruffly. 

“T am Karl Wertz,” replied Wertz, searching the man’s face with his eyes. 

“Ah, I have searched the town for you. See here, my friend, I learn you 
have three old tubs laid up under the quay wall.” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“Well, then, you are just the man for me. See here, friend, I am one of 
two partners setting up business in this town. Yes, Moss and Fargo, 
shipbreakers.” 

“Shipbreakers?” Wertz’s eyes widened. “Oh ho!”—he grinned and 
turned to Joseph— “so you are something of a magician after all, my friend. 
See here”—he turned back to the broad-shouldered man— “have you news 
of the Heaven Belle?” 

‘“Eh—how did you know that?” The other scowled. “Ah! news flies 
quickly, eh? My partner bought the Heaven Belle only yesterday. Ah—I 
thought it was a secret still. Well, then, we are breaking her up soon enough. 
About those three old tubs, skipper.” 


“My three ships, Mr.—er a 

“Oh, Thomas Fargo. Yes, your three old tubs, skipper if 

“Three trawlers, Mr. Fargo. Yes, sound in keel and beam. Yes, just out of 
commission owing to the shortage of lads, Mr. Fargo. They’re good ships, 
copper-bottomed——” 

“Oh, no!” Mr. Fargo smiled. “They are three rotten old tubs.” 


And so they did business whilst Joseph sat with them drinking. When it 
was finished to their satisfaction and when the shipbreaker had left the inn, 
Wertz, who had made more money than he thought out of his three ships, 
turned to Joseph. 

“Now, my friend, how did you know that?” 

“T just knew,” Joseph replied. “She will never reach Frume, skipper. She 
will go down on the Ferris rocks.” 

“Eh—that sounds like a plot. Are you going to scuttle her for the 
insurance, soldier?” 

“No, no.” And Joseph told him the rest of his story. 


“So.” Wertz was silent for a moment. “See here, soldier, mad or not, I'll 
take you. What’s more, I’ll tell you a secret. Inside that hut is a spring, 
which is the only reason it was ever built there. Yes, I know. Beside the hut 
is a mast which the crew raised with one of their shirts on it. Pll land you, 
my boy, mad as you are. Run your shirt up on that mast and I'll take you off 
again. Aye—mad as you are, I'll believe you.” 

So, mad as he was, the soldier was landed on Ferris Island in due course 
with his cases of biscuits and his tins of meat and fruit. He stood by the 
ledge of the water and watched the small fishing trawler sheering off from 
the dangerous ridges of rocks. Then, turning, he went back to the hut. 

Upon the wall he placed the painting of Catherine. Then, lying down on 
the floor in his blankets, he went fast asleep. 


CHAPTER VII 


THAT was not all which happened to the soldier. Upon this island, alone and 
solitary, he lived this life which was so absolutely dream-like. He followed 
the words and signals of people unknown to him. He knew their names as 
well as their features. Captain Targe, Mr. Michael Grautz, the first mate, Mr. 
Timothy Andlitz, the second mate. These three he came to know as 
intimately as he ever wished to know them. And others. Daniel Starraway 
in his blue shirt, William Murphy, called Spud, Clew Hansen with his 
blubbering appearance and James Johnson Jelks, the man who was once a 
gentleman. And the negro cook, Battling Thomas. The negro with an open 
razor in his hand. 

One day, for no reason at all, Joseph tacked his spare shirt to the mast 
which rose beside his hut. A passing steamer took him off the 


island and landed him in the city. For four days he wandered around 
looking for Catherine. 

He was drawn to the city from afar by the magnet of the recurring cycle 
of life and circumstances. Joseph did not know this; he merely worked upon 
the suggestions of his subconscious self. His brain was not functioning 
properly, for the subconscious self had obtained complete control of him. 

It led him one day to the cemetery, of all places. To stand, staring, at the 
headstones which marked the grave of Old Tarsard. Harold Tarsard, the 
artist, Catherine’s nearest relative. Joseph knew instinctively what had 
happened to him. He had died of a stroke months before, leaving only debts 
behind him. What had happened to Catherine then? What had happened to 
Catherine? 

Yes, that evening Joseph found himself in the parlour of an inn on the 
wharfside. He smiled as he stared out over the water and saw, at anchor, a 
sailing ship with bare poles. He knew instinctively that this was the 


Heaven Belle. And, still smiling, he knew that the wooden woman beneath 
the bowsprit had iron spikes in her eyes. What else did Joseph know? Many, 
many things. Unbelievable things. 


That, as actually happened, he would be approached by a very seedy- 
looking individual who asked him to sign on for a voyage to Frume. That, 
as is known, he should sit down in the forecastle the following night telling 
a story to five men who were grouped around him. That their names, habits 
and characters were already known to him. So were their collective fates. 
Perhaps that was why he smiled. Smiling as he saw the effect of his words 
on his companions. He heard the Swede call Battling Thomas a nigger and 
smiled as he thought of the negro’s razor. That smile baffled and angered 
the others. That smile was about all which was left to a poor soldier who 
marched so gaily away from this same city years before. 

And, after watching Catherine come aboard 


the ship, he went down into the forecastle and yawned. A few moments 
later he was lying amongst the rest of the crew who were huddled there, 
apparently as drunk as they. 

And that was how Spud Murphy saw him before the ship went sailing. 
Spud slept uneasily that night and was haunted by dreams. 

His dreams were of a smiling soldier. 

And death. 


PartIV) INCIDENT 


CHAPTER I 


WHEN the first mate came up on deck to relieve the second, dawn was just 
streaking the sky with radiant light. Grautz thrust his hands in the pockets 
of his reefer jacket and stared round him. Above bellowed the great sails, 
the rigging whistled in the strong breeze. The sky was lightly flaked with 
cloud, feathered from east to west. There was a gale coming or Mike Grautz 
was no Sailor. 

Andlitz passed him on his way below. They nodded a greeting but did 
not speak. Grautz, his brow furrowed, strode aft to the wheel-house. 

James Johnston Jelks stood inside the tiny shelter, his hands grasping the 
spokes and his eyes fixed upon the binnacle. Grautz lurched over towards 
him. 

“What’s the course He growled the words somewhat truculently. 


Mumbling, Jelks told him. Grautz stared at the compass card. 

“Ease her up a point. Lay off—steady with her. Huh!”—he glared— “so 
you’re the man I swiped, eh? You’re the fellow who was skulking off the 
other night. What’s your name?” 

“Jelks, sir.” 

“Jelks—h’m—a gentleman, I suppose?” 

Jelks did not reply, but his grasp upon the spokes of the wheel tightened. 

“Jelks,” continued Grautz, “seems to me I’ve heard that name before, my 
friend. Look here, I’m Mike Grautz. I’m the mate of this hooker, you hear 
me, and you jump to it lively, or Pll have something to say about it. I’ve 
been on the Yankee clippers and...” 

Grautz rambled on. He was speaking merely for the pleasure of 
speaking. His forehead was wrinkled, for he had the impression that, not 
only had he met Jelks before on the occasion when he knocked him down, 
but before that. Of course, with his experience of many ships 


in all parts of the world, this was not impossible. He stared at the 
helmsman. 
“Look here, where have I seen you before, eh? Ever seen me before?” 
“Once, sir,” Jelks growled. “The other night.” 


“The other night—ha! ha!—of course you did—and felt me. Before that, 
you skunk.” 

“No, sit.” Jelks stared at the compass. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Grautz grunted and walked away. He gave some quite unnecessary 
orders to the other three men of the watch and then turned back to Jelks. 

These stiffs ll have to go through it. Yes, look here, Jelks. You’re a sailor 
if nothing else, and, if you jump to it, it’s all right between you and me. I'll 
have these stiffs up from down below in a jiffy.” 

“Yes, sir.” Jelks stared at the man. 

“Yes—I’ll haze them.” Grautz grinned. “Ill haze them, every mother’s 
son of them. 


The old man’s below, with his bride—ha, ha! He won’t do much more this 
trip than cuddling and drinking. Hear that, Jelks, ’'m the man for this trip, 
Mike Grautz. By God, I'll haze them.” 

“Yes, sir,” Jelks replied. 

“Can’t you say anything else but that?” Grautz snapped. “I see what it 
is’—he sneered— “you’re a gentleman, you are. Look at those finger 
nails.” 

Jelks looked at them but did not reply. 

“Cut and polished,” jeered the mate. “Cut and polished. Lord—” he 
paused, scowling “what pulled you down, eh? Drink?” 

“Go to hell!” Jelks muttered, his face unexpressive. 

“What did you say?” Grautz took his hands from his pockets and came 
forward. 

“T said you never can tell, sir,” Jelks shouted. 

“Can’t you? I can tell though. See it a mile off, my friend. Besides——’ 
Grautz paused significantly. 
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“Yes, sir,” Jelks stared at him. 

“T know, man, I know. Don’t ask me how I know, but I do. I know all 
about the whole outfit, yes, you, Starraway, that nigger Thomas, Spud 
Murphy and the Swede. Damn you all—and a soldier. Where’s the soldier, 
Jelks?” 


“For’ard, sir. Drunk.” 

“Drunk? By God, I'll teach him. I'll have the drink out of him. Drink is 
for men who can stand it, my friend, not pale-faced ninnies who go under at 
the first smell of it. P1l haze him. I’ 11——” 

“Mind that stanchion, sir,” said Jelks softly. 

“What?” Grautz swung round towards him. “What stanchion? Stanchion 
—what in hell am I talking about? Who said anything about a stanchion?” 

“What’s that, sir?” Jelks bore down upon the wheel and sent the ship 
heeling over. 

Stanchion, man, stanchion! what made you mention a stanchion?” 


“T, sir?” Jelks grinned. “I never mentioned a stanchion. I said I couldn’t 
understand them, sir.” 

“Understand them? Who?” 

“Why, sir, men like the soldier. Men who cannot stomach their drink.” 

“Jelks,” Grautz strode forward until he stood beside the wheel, “my 
friend, you said stanchion. You said, ‘Mind that stanchion, sir.” Why?” 

“Honest I didn’t, sir. Wet my finger PA 

“Shut up. I suppose you think the soldier will hit his head on a stanchion. 
Huh—I hope he does and knocks his brains out. I hope he does.” 

“No, not that!” Jelks cried, involuntarily. “Keep him away from the 
stanchion, sir.” 

““Stanchion—ah, you said it that time, my friend. What about it?” 

“Nothing, sir.” Jelks glowered. 

“Nothing—no, you don’t,” Grautz laughed hoarsely. “See here, my 
friend,’—he thrust a huge fist beneath the other’s nose— “look at 


that. By God, Ill bust your face in with it if you don’t tell me. Tell me!” he 
shouted. 

“A soldier once busted his head on a stanchion,” Jelks replied, gloomily. 
“You asked me why I was going ashore the other night, and I'll tell you. 
Because I’m scared, scared stiff, sir, and that is the truth.” 

“Eh?” Grautz replaced his hands in his pockets and smiled scornfully. 
“Of me, eh! I know that.” 

“No, sir, not of you,” Jelks mumbled. 


“No? By thunder, you will be, my son. Do you want another wallop on 
the jaw to keep that one company? What are you scared about anyway?” 

“Nothing, sir.” Jelks shuddered. 

“Bear on it, bear on it!” shouted Grautz as the ship heeled. “Hold her to 
her course, you fool. You’re some man, you are! Why, you’ve hands like a 
baby. What do you think this ship is, eh? A rocking horse?” 

“A death-trap!” Jelks murmured, his eyes fixed on the compass card. 


“A what?” Grautz shouted. 

“Nothing, sir.” Jelks bit his lip. 

“Nothing again, eh? Well, see here, my friend, you and me’ll be at 
loggerheads soon enough, I can tell you. I’ve stood just as much from you 
as I stand from anybody. What scared you besides my fist?” Grautz 
laughed. 

“A stanchion,” replied Jelks, maliciously. 

“Stanchion! Shut up about that blasted stanchion. What about it 
anyway?” 

“The redcoat...” 

“Shut your trap. Pll haze that redcoat. Pll teach him to swing the lead 
and miss his watch. By God, I’1I——” 

“Mind the e 

“Aw, shut up.” Scowling, Grautz strode away. 

Jelks turned his attention to the steering as the light grew stronger. The 
edge of the sun appeared, a jagged semi-circle bordering upon a choppy 
sea. To starboard could be seen the dark line of Ferris Island, and Jelks 
found himself trembling as he stared at it. To port 


lay the mainland. There was a slight following wind and the ship sped 
blithely along upon a straight course. 

Half an hour later Spud Murphy came aft to take his trick at the wheel. 
He spoke softly as he came to Jelks’s side. 

“Jelks! I say, Jelks.” 

“What?” Jelks was giving the course. 

“Some of the stiffs are awake, poor devils. One of them says he is my 
cousin.” 

“Your cousin!” Jelks gasped. 


“Yes,” Murphy paused, licking his lips. “Thomas Murphy is his name. 
He says he been on the watch for me for some time.” 

“Eh?” Jelks bit his lip as though to choke back the obvious question 
which he would have asked. 

“Aye, mate, aye.” Murphy stared gloomily up at the billowing sails. “I'll 
go back though, honest I will. I won’t leave Mary stranded like that with a 
kid coming. I'll go back, Jelks.” 

Jelks, a peculiar expression in his eyes, backed away from his 
companion. Turning on 


his heel, he ran for’ard. His thoughts ran faster. 

So Murphy had left a woman ashore with a baby coming? His wife, of 
course. And it was Murphy’s intention to desert her and leave her stranded. 
And what was more important, Murphy’s cousin, seeking him out amongst 
the waterside taverns, was shipped aboard for this trip. That block!... 
Which block? That block which would fall and... and... 

Cursing, Jelks entered the fo’c’s’le. The stiffs were just beginning to 
come to their senses. 


CHAPTER II 


ANDLITZ, the second mate, went down into his cabin as he came off watch. 
He paused to shout down into the galley. 

“Hey, Sambo!” 

“Yes, sah! Yes, sah!” Thomas was preparing the breakfast. 

“Chop one-time, my friend. Hurry, Sambo.” 

“Yes, sah!” Thomas grinned, displaying even white teeth. 

Andlitz went on, his brow furrowed. He smiled as he slung his coat 
down on his bunk and then bent down to duck his head into a bucket of cold 
water. Ah, that felt better, eh I After his long watch, he was as hungry as a 
hunter. At what time would the old man breakfast? he wondered. In bed, he 
thought, chuckling. 

Lounging across to the little saloon, he surprised Captain Targe who had 
just got up. 


Targe stared at him, his eyes heavy-lidded and puffy. 

“Mornin’, Mr. Andlitz. Get a coat on.” 

“What’s that, sir?” Andlitz stared. 

“Get a coat on, Mr. Andlitz, my wife will be present at breakfast. 
Andlitz, cursing beneath his breath, turned back to his cabin. A woman on 
board, and women were hell on any ship. Especially this woman, Andlitz 
thought, as he ran his fingers over his stubbly chin and decided he ought to 
shave. Leaving the cabin, he thrust his head into the steaming galley. 

“Hey, Sambo.” 

“Yes, sah! Breakfast am coming, sah!” 

“Look lively, Sambo, the old man’s waiting. Here, gimme some hot 
water.” 

“Hot water, sah!” The negro grinned. “Here y’are, sah!” 

“Hell!” Andlitz burnt his fingers as he grasped hold of the handle of the 
jug of water. “See here, Sambo, hot water every morning for me, one-time. 


Savvy?” 


“Yes, sah!” The negro was still grinning as the second mate left the 
galley. Then, without warning, he groaned and rolled his eyes. “Dem dead 


mens shave—ah, dem dead mens shave. Dat Mr. Andlitz have plenty hot 
water soon enough. Oh, dem ghosties.” 

The ship woke to gradual life. In the saloon, Thomas, grinning again, 
deftly served breakfast. Coffee, thick slices of bread, fried bacon and 
onions. The place reeked with the smell of them mixed with the odour of 
stale spirits. Andlitz, entering after having washed and shaved, noticed that 
Mrs. Targe was already seated at the small table. He stood by the door, his 
face flushing with nervousness. 

“Good-morning, m’am.” 

“You’ve come, have you?” Captain Targe glowered. He was in his shirt 
sleeves and unshaven and haggard. Upon this, the first morning of his 
marriage, and his last on earth, he was busily engaged in the pleasant 
pastime of putting his wife in her place. Catherine was pale and listless 
although she looked up 


curiously as Andlitz entered. For one brief second their eyes met before 
Catherine lowered her head and stared at her plate. 

Blowing up, sir.” Andlitz seated himself at the table. 

“What—blow us to Frume!” Targe laughed. “My dear’—he turned and 
spoke with mock humility— “this is Mr. Andlitz, the second mate.” 

“How do you do?” whispered Catherine without looking up. 

“I’m fine, m’am.” Andlitz shifted restlessly. “I’m pleased to 

“Coffee!” Targe roared abruptly, picking up his knife and fork. “Hurry, 
woman, d’ye think I can sit here all the blasted day? Who’s the cook, 
mister?” 

“A black, sir. Name of Thomas.” 

“Thomas?” Targe raised his eyebrows. “That’s funny, ain’t it? Listen to 
that, my love’—again his voice changed as he spoke to Catherine. “The 
cook’s name is Thomas. Not 
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Battling Thomas, by any chance?” He turned to Andlitz. 

“Thomas Thomas, sir.” Andlitz scowled. “I believe he is called Battling 
Thomas.” 

“Ain’t that a joke?” Targe grinned. “What d’ye think of that, my love?” 
He looked most repulsive as he sat there with his wife opposite him. The 


woman would be seasick, thought Andlitz, until, remembering, he felt sick 
himself. 

“Coffee, Mr. Andlitz?” Catherine asked. She spoke listlessly. 

“Yes, mister,” continued Targe, “that just about beats anything, that does. 
Thomas—well, I’m damned! It shook me up yesterday when I came aboard 
with my pretty dove and He paused, staring down at his plate. “Ill 
bust the jaw of this cook. By God, I’?II——” 

“Is anything the matter, Jonathan?” Catherine looked up. 

Matter! Matter! Pll have you down in the galley, my girl, before you’re 
an hour older. 


Matter!” Targe flushed whilst his eyes smouldered with rage. “Look at this, 
look at this, the blasted nigger’s fried me up a cockroach, and... where’s 
that damned...” The saloon resounded with his profanity. 

“Sambo!” Andlitz roared. 

“Yes, sah!” A moment later the negro’s face appeared round the doorway 
of the saloon. He withdrew hastily as a cup crashed within an inch of his 
nose. 

Returning to the galley irrespective of the captain’s curses and the mate’s 
shouts, he was solely concerned with his own thoughts. “Oh, dem 
ghosties!” he muttered to himself, perspiration starting out upon his 
forehead. How often had he not heard his own father tell of the time he 
fried the old man a cockroach with his bacon! And the old man had thrown 
a cup at his father and would have gashed his face had he not dodged back 
just in time. Thomas groaned aloud with fear. Had he, inadvertently, fried a 
cockroach with the bacon? There were so many cockroaches. 


In the cabin the disturbance died down after Targe had taken all 
Catherine’s bacon upon his own plate. Andlitz sat silent, sipping his coffee. 
He wished now that he had stayed up on deck and left this honeymooning 
couple to themselves, for his father, mark this, often regaled him with a 
similar story. Andlitz, gazing at the broken cup, felt his hand shaking. What 
a fool he was to have come upon this trip! What a weak, blind fool! 

Nothing further was said then, and shortly afterwards Targe rose to his 
feet and stumbled out of the saloon to the deck. Catherine rose immediately 


from the table and crossed the saloon to the open door of her own cabin. 
Andlitz, staring after her, spoke sharply. 

“Mrs. Targe. Er—if you please, m’am!” 

“Yes. What is it?” Catherine turned. 

“Don’t go on deck this morning, m’am,” said Andlitz earnestly. “Please 
don’t go on deck.” 

“T must, I must...” For a brief moment there seemed to be a spark of life 
in Catherine’s 
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voice. “I am stifling down here, besides I 

“Don’t go, Mrs. Targe!”” Andlitz spoke desperately. 

“T must.” Closing the door of her cabin Catherine left Andlitz staring 
after her. 

Everything was the same, he thought, even down to a tiny incident like 
the fried cockroach. In another moment he would be called up on deck to 
pick his watch. Andlitz, scowling, felt for his pipe. In another moment he 
would hear Grautz calling to him. He lit his pipe and puffed forth a great 
cloud of smoke. 

“Andlitz. Mr. Andlitz!” 

God—there it was! Cursing, Andlitz turned and went up on deck. The 
stiffs were being dragged out of the fo’c’s’le. 


CHAPTER III 


AS ANDLITZ went for’ard, Grautz approached the hatch leading down into 
the fo’c’s’le. He bellowed. 

“Look alive, look alive! Tumble up, you lousy scum! Tumble up lively, 
you squint-eyed stiffs! Look alive with you!” 

The stiffs came tumbling up. A ragged, depressed crowd of men who 
came out on deck and then stood, helpless, like sheep to be slaughtered, in a 
bunch. Their heads seemed too heavy for their necks and drooped. Their 
arms swung limp and loose. Stiffs was the only real name for these 
unfortunate, pathetic specimens of humanity. Grautz roared with laughter. 

“Mother of God, look at them! Look at them, sir!” He turned and 
addressed Captain Targe, who was standing staring at the stiffs with an 
ominous scowl upon his face. 


“Pick your watch, Mr. Grautz.” Targe glanced aloft and then turned back 
to stare at the stiffs. In particular he was staring at one young man who 
seemed familiar to him. Andlitz, stooping down, picked up his favourite 
weapon, a belaying pin. Grautz had his sleeves rolled up above his massive 
elbows. Striding forward, he grasped one man by the collar. 

“Here, you!” Grautz jerked up the man’s head. “Hey, what’s your name, 
eh?” 

“Stanell,” the man mumbled. 

Stanell—thought Grautz. Stanell—surely he had heard that name before, 
quite recently in fact. Like an electric shock the sound of the man’s name 
spread around the ship, a silent pursuing of each man’s thoughts. Dan 
Starraway, watching this scene with a morbid interest, frowned and shuffled 
his feet. Stanell—where had he met this wreck of a fellow before? And 
others thought likewise. Captain Targe looked puzzled as though he thought 
this man had once sailed with him before. 


And now, he thought, Grautz would order the man to starboard. 
“Get to starboard With a deft twist of his wrist, Grautz sent the man 
spinning across the deck. 


This is the next one, Murphy thought, staring for’ard from his post at the 
wheel. That one with the striped shirt, Even as this thought crossed his 
mind, Grautz seized this man by the arm. 

“An’ you?” he said. 

“Blinks,” replied the man, sullenly. 

Blinks!—ha! ha! ha! The ship rocked with inaudible laughter. He would 
be called Blinks, eh? Jelks, scowling, knew before the man spoke that his 
name was Blinks. How did he know, he wondered? He just knew and that 
was all there was to it. His whole body stiffened as he caught sight of an 
iron stanchion in the scuppers. Here the redcoat would crack his skull. Just 
watch the soldier. Just watch the soldier hitting his head. He moved forward 
restlessly. 


“Stand back, you!” Targe growled. “Get back out of it.” 

“TI, blink you.” Grautz laughed maliciously. “Get over there.” 

Now the mate would seize hold of the soldier. Hansen stared at the 
redcoat. What made the fellow get drunk like that, eh? Staring, he could 
have sworn he saw a smile upon the soldier’s face. Grautz, gripping 
Joseph’s shoulder in a grip of iron, twisted him round. 

“What about you?” He towered over Joseph. 

“Catherine! I want a4 

Catherine—another electric wave spread over the whole ship. Andlitz, 
shifting nervously, wondered whether she had taken his advice and stayed 
below in her cabin. Glancing over his shoulder, he caught a glimpse of a 
white print frock by the mast. Yes, Catherine was leaning against the mast. 
Catherine. 

Her face was as white as her gown. She stared, with large, distended 
eyes, at the group of men in front of her. Her heart was 


thumping irregularly whilst she felt her senses swimming. Surely that man, 
that man there, surely that man was Joseph. Joseph! Joseph! Was it only 
fancy that, at that moment, Joseph looked straight at her and smiled? Was it 
only fancy? Battling Thomas the negro stood at her elbow. 

“Come aft, missy, for de sake of de Lawd! Come aft before dem ghosties 
kill you. Missy, missy, dey am dead mens all!” 


“Go away.” Catherine shuddered. Dead men—how dreadful! Why, 
Joseph was dead, and yet there he was apparently still alive! Was she really 
staring at men who were dead? How horrible, how grotesque, how unreal! 
Dead men—the cook stood beside her, a knife, used for peeling potatoes, in 
one hand. Yes, he had a razor in his belt ready for use. “Go away,” 
whispered Catherine for the second time. The negro did not move. 

“What?” Grautz scowled. “None of your lip, my lad. What’s your 
name?” 

Catherine—Jelks knew the soldier would 


say that. He realized in a flash that he must stop the soldier saying it again. 
He sprang forward. 

“Please sir, his name is Vansturm and he is a soldier.” 

“Shut your mouth!” Targe turned on him in a fury. At the same time he 
had a swift mental vision. Of himself lurching out from an inn and seeing 
his wife for the first time. Arm in arm with a soldier. He turned to the 
second mate, a smile upon his face. “Mr. Andlitz, just teach this man a 
lesson in manners.” 

“T tell you he’s Joseph Vansturm and he’s a soldier!” Jelks cried wildly. 
“Don’t knock him down, sir! Don’t let his skull be cracked upon that - 

“Shut up, you ” With a flushed face, Andlitz stepped forward. His 
fist caught Jelks upon the jaw and the unfortunate man stretched his length 
on the deck. His anger evaporating in an instant, Andlitz stared down at the 
prostrate man. Wasn’t he right, after all? Should not this business about the 


soldier be stopped once and for all? Bah!—none of them could stop. 

“Catherine...” said Joseph, slowly. “I want Catherine.” 

“Get over there.” Snarling, Grautz pushed him violently. Joseph, reeling, 
staggered up against Captain Targe. 

Targe recoiled as though he had been bitten. Just for a moment there was 
an expression of fear upon his florid, loose-fleshed face. Then his 
expression changed. He caught hold of Joseph by the collar of his open 
shirt. 

“You clumsy lubber!” He paused, staring. Where had he seen this man 
before? A soldier, eh! “What’s your name?” he roared. 

“T want Catherine 


Catherine suddenly pressed her hands to her breast. A wave of intense 
joy passed through her as she realized that this was Joseph after all. This 
was her Joseph who was supposed to have been killed. And she, she was 
the wife of another man. Joseph! Joseph! Joseph! The negro groaned. 


“Lawdy—watch dat stanchion. Missy, watch dat stanchion.” 

“You keep that name off your tongue,” shouted Targe viciously. “That’s 
the name of my wife, you hear me, and don’t you say that again. Blast you, 
L_” 

His wife—Catherine felt physically sick. That listlessness had vanished, 
and she no longer did not care what happened to her but cared so much that 
the whole scene swam before her eyes. She did not know that all this had 
happened once before; she only knew, with an aching heart, that this was 
happening to her now. His wife—Catherine felt an iron band tighten round 
her heart. 

“Catherine 

Targe, drawing back his fist, crashed his knuckles into Joseph’s face. It 
was a sound, distinct, amid breathless silence. It seemed, for a moment, that 
even the wind ceased to hum amongst the rigging. Like the crack of a sail, 
that blow, and like the voice of doom in the hearts of these men. The stiffs, 
not understanding, 
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stared without interest, merely speculating whether it would be their turn 
next and accepting what happened in a fatalistic fashion. The others, 
however, stared with tense, drawn faces as Joseph staggered back. 

Horror gaped from their eyes and each was conscious of this incident as 
though it were but one of many, which, being repeated so faithfully, would 
but lead to a crisis from which there could be no escape. Joseph tripped 
over the stanchion and fell, headlong into the scuppers. 

“Lawdy, Lawdy!” His eyes rolling, Thomas fled back to the galley. 
“Dem kissin’ an’ huggin’, dem kissin’ an’ huggin’. Lawdy, help dis poor 
negro. Dis am worser dan dem damn cockroaches 

But the others, staring, seemed to suddenly vibrate with renewed life. 
For Joseph, in falling, had not struck his head upon the stanchion. 

Time stood still as this incident burned deep into men’s thoughts. 


CHAPTER IV 


IN A sense, they felt defrauded. Mind you, each of these men knew well 
enough what to expect. It was as though each one had whispered to himself: 
“That stanchion, that cursed stanchion,” and that they had fully expected the 
soldier to hit his head. Why not, and yet, why should he? The tension which 
surrounded them vanished, like a fog dispersing before a fresh breeze. 
Joseph sat up, staring stupidly around him. 

The Swede laughed and then grew red as he saw Captain Targe stare at 
him. Targe, glowering with suppressed anger, seemed as though he felt this 
slackening of the wheels of fate to be a personal insult to himself. Not so 
the others. With the exception of Battling Thomas, who was muttering to 
himself down in the galley, and Jelks, who was still senseless, they were 
swift to show their relief. It was as 


though their vague fears were built up upon nothing at all. Grautz seized 
hold of another man. 

“Here, you, what’s your name, eh?” 

“Murphy,” said the fellow, and, at the sound of the name, the hearts of 
five men stood still. Spud Murphy, at the wheel, started as he heard the 
sound of the voices. For a moment he shifted his grasp and the vessel 
yawed. Andlitz swung round automatically. 

“Keep her up, you lubber. Keep her up.” Turning again, he stared at 
Thomas Murphy. Grautz laughed. 

“You ain’t going to do a trip down below this time, my friend. Get over 
there.” 

Yes, that was true. There would be no need now to carry the soldier 
down below this trip. There would be no further incidents, nothing but an 
uneventful voyage to Frume which was all it should be. Each man felt this, 
although they concealed their thoughts from one another. More than ever 
they hid them now. They feared ridicule. 


There lay Jelks, the idiot. That was the second time he had been flattened 
to the deck through trying to interfere with... with... men were not quite 
sure what. The first time was because he was off ashore all because of a 


yarn the soldier had told. Fancy believing a yarn like that, anyway! Andlitz 
laughed as he turned away to walk aft. It was merely the similarity of names 
which had caused his uneasiness. Pah!—he would go below and finish his 
smoke. 

Starraway winked insolently at Hansen. When he remembered how he 
and Jelks argued the point about that previous voyage, he could have died 
laughing to think himself such a fool. It was Jelks’s fault, of course, 
mentioning an indecent thing like that. A man found drowned with his head 
resting upon a woman’s bared breast. Aye, that was indecent. 

Hansen, grinning, hummed a tune to himself: 


“Silver threads amongst the gold.” 


He drew his breath sharply. That would never do. And yet, the soldier had 
not hit his head upon the stanchion. That was important—how important it 
was! Had the soldier hit his head?—Hansen felt a great longing to lounge 
over to the side and expectorate into the water. But in that choppy sea 
brought up by the following breeze there would be no chance of watching 
the ever-widening rings from the point of impact. Hansen loved watching 
those rings. 

Joseph reeled and stumbled to his feet. Captain Targe laughed. 

“Get aft, you lubber, and lay a hand on that swab. Get them boards 
cleaned down, you hear me! Get them boards cleaned down.” 

Joseph brushed the hair from his eyes and stared aft. There was 
Catherine, his Catherine, standing beside the mast. Present surroundings 
fled as in his distorted vision he saw only this beloved figure—as he used to 
see her when he was a prisoner, during those long nights when 


he could not sleep. With hands folded across her breast. 

Catherine was posed thus. She clutched her breast in agony, for the 
shock of seeing Joseph caused her to feel giddy and ill. She took one 
faltering step forward, paused, and then turned on her heel. A moment later, 
she had disappeared down the companionway. 

Joseph stared after her, an expression of complete stupidity upon his 
face. What was happening? Why was nothing happening? To explain this 
meant that just for a moment Joseph’s brain cleared. Probably because of 


the blow he had received, those delusions upon which he lived his whole 
life were for the moment dissipated. It left him numbed and hopeless. He 
was a creature without motive and felt completely lost. 

“Get on with that swabbing!” roared Targe, standing behind him. 

Joseph picked up the mop and dipped it into the water in the wooden 
bucket. Like an the wooden woman 


automaton he slushed the deck, his back bent and his eyes fixed upon the 
water oozing from the mop. 
What had happened? Nothing! 


CHAPTER V 


THE breeze died at that moment and there was scarcely way upon the 
vessel. The sails flapped idly, filled, billowed, and flapped again. It seemed 
that the sea was moderating, the procession of following waves becoming 
smaller and smaller. Something else died at that moment, and it seemed that 
there was an avenue of escape. 

Escape! Men breathed freely. Down in the galley Thomas the negro fell 
to his daily task of peeling potatoes in spite of the fact that not half an hour 
before he had shirked the task. Peel potatoes for dead men! Dat was damn 
foolishness. Peeling the potatoes, he sang softly to himself. 

Escape! It seemed that the ship rode lighter, that she stopped deliberately 
in her course and laughed at the puny human beings who lived upon her 
decks. But let the wind die, but let 


the ship stop, but let men’s minds be free of this impelling curse, and in a 
moment all thoughts of death had vanished and eager life flowed through 
their veins. The Swede lounged towards the galley and stood watching 
Thomas peeling potatoes. 

“Hey, Thomas! Hey, let me give you a hand with those spuds.” 

Thomas looked up, scowling. 

“Keep out of dis galley; only my friends come in dis galley. You call me 
nigger, an a 

“Huh—that’s nothing, Thomas, no harm meant. See here’ —Hansen 
squatted down on the deck— “pass across that there bucket. The wind’s 
dying, Thomas, and we’ll have to heave to, I reckon. I’m glad the wind’s 
failed. Mighty glad.” 

“You call me nigger.” Thomas growled. “Why do you call me nigger?” 

“See here.” Hansen laughed. “I don’t mean half I say, Thomas. See here, 
it’s just you’re black, I reckon. It’s just a figure of speech.” 


“Mr. Hansen”—Thomas spoke solemnly— “dere ain’t no worse thing to 
call me dan dat. Once, long ago, de Thomases was niggers, but dat time is 
long since gone. Yes’—Thomas drew himself up proudly— “I am 
American. Yes, I am proud of de United States.” 
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“All right, Thomas, Il watch out in future. I reckon”—Hansen paused 
— “it was something about this damned old hooker. Whatever it was it has 
gone. Why, she seems to ride lighter as it is.” 

“Dem ghosties!” Thomas rolled his eyes. “Dem ghosties is blowed away 
by de wind.” 

Starraway, lounging across the deck to where Jelks still lay senseless, 
stirred the unconscious man none too gently with the toe of his right foot. 
He was laughing. 

“Hey, mate, show a leg, show a leg. By gosh, you’re down and out for 
hours, my friend. See here, my fine gentleman, what’s happened to your old 
dad’s warning now? Didn’t I say it was just a matter of luck? Didn’t I say a 
ship was human? Why”—he laughed again— “that 


soldier missed the stanchion, so his tale falls flat, chum. Aye, flat as a 
pancake.” 

Laughing, he made his way aft until he stood beside Thomas Murphy. 
He nudged the man in the ribs. 

“See that block?” He pointed aloft. 

“Block?” Murphy stared. ““What’s a block?” 

“What’s a block—oh, my Gawd! See that there lump of wood with a 
rope running through it. Well’—he shrugged his shoulders— “that’s a 
block. That block was supposed to fall down on your head. Did you know 
that?” 

“On my head?” Murphy looked bewildered. “Why should the block fall 
on my head?” 

“Why?” Starraway laughed. “Ask that redcoat. He said that block would 
fall on your head. Blockhead!” 

Murphy stared at Starraway as the latter moved away and then at Joseph, 
who was still swabbing the deck. Turning, he made his way further aft until 
he stood beside his cousin. Spud spoke eagerly: 


“See here, Tom, I’ve been thinking things over. When we get to Frume 
I'll come back with you, God’s truth I will. I reckon it was Mary’s mother 
what drove me daft with her advice and tantrums. Mary, poor girl, was 
funny-like as some of these women are when there’s a youngster coming. 
And I was drunk, Tom, honest I was. If it hadn’t been for Mary’s mother 


giving me a lecture on the evils of drink, I’d never have thought of leaving 
her. As it was——” 

“Mary’s screaming her head off for you, Spud.” Thomas spoke seriously. 
“She loves you, Spud, and I reckon she’ll kick the bucket if you don’t go 
back. I promised to take you back to her. Spud, you should hear her 
screaming an e 

“Cut it out!” Spud was having difficulty with the steering. “See here, 
Tom, it was her mother’s fault. She said I was no better a man than my 
father and... that riled me, I guess. I reckon my father was right in deserting 


mother, though... All right, Tom, I’1l come back, I promise.” 

Yes, escape. Men planned for the future, careless of the present. It was as 
though they had sailed through a dense fog and come out into the sunshine. 
Nothing could happen now, that was the burden of the song which the 
whole ship seemed to be singing. 

The stiffs, knowing nothing, were pleased enough to have escaped 
further hazing. They loafed around the decks, staring at this and that. It was 
a stiff, sitting on the afterhatch, who startled the ship into sudden life. 
Grautz, the mate, happened to be standing close by. 

The stiff jumped up from the hatch as though it were red-hot and burning 
the seat of his pants. 

“Huh!” Grautz grinned. “What’s bitten you, my friend?” 

“T heard a noise, sir, down there.” The stiff, a small, wizened fellow, 
spoke excitedly. “I heard a voice...” 


“Eh?” Grautz crossed to the hatch and bent down over it. He listened for 
a moment and then turned. “Here, you, and you. Come on, get the cover off 
this hatch. There’s somebody down there.” 

The hatch was uncovered and Grautz swung down into the hold. Men 
watched anxiously until he appeared again. He threw a limp bundle down 
on the deck. 

“A stowaway,” he growled, drawing his foot back to kick the poor devil 
in the ribs. It was a boy, not more than fifteen, thin and starved, 
unconscious from long days in the stifling hold. Yes, Grautz, for sheer love 
of bullying, was about to kick the boy in the ribs when he refrained. Poor 
devil, poor little kid. He blustered. 


“Here, get this kid down below and look after him. Poor devil, he’s all 
in.” 
It was but a tiny incident, but significant. Why had Grautz refrained from 
his usual bullying tactics? Stowaways—they were the vermin of the sea. 


They were the legitimate 


sport of sailors and mates alike. Was it this freedom he desired, this 
freedom from the bonds of heredity? Grautz did not know, nor could he 
understand himself. As the boy was picked up and carried below, he turned 
to Hansen the Swede, who had come running from the galley at the sound 
of the disturbance. 

“Here, Hansen, get this hatch on and lace her up. Get some stiffs to help 
you.” 

Hansen stared and glowered. So there had been someone down there 
after all? Bending down to his task, he was aware of Dan Starraway 
standing over him. 

“T did hear a voice,” said Starraway, laughing. 

“Go to hell!” growled Hansen. 

With the aid of the stiffs, the afterhatch was soon made shipshape. 


CHAPTER VI 


THOMAS the negro was grinning as he made his way to the saloon. 
Apparently Catherine had not heard the slight disturbance on deck and was 
still below. Thomas, watching the boy being carried from the deck, knew 
well enough that this was a case for a woman’s care. At the same time he 
was grinning. 

Catherine was seated in the saloon, that same, dull, listless look upon her 
face. She glanced up as the negro entered. 

“What is it?” she whispered. 

“Missy, dere’s a boy bin found in de hold. De poor piccaninny am 
starved right to de death. His ribs, dey stick out and...” 

Catherine rose, a flush returning to her pale cheeks. 

“The poor boy! Where is he, Thomas? Hurry!” She turned to the door. 
“Bring me 


some hot tea and—wait, I had better take some brandy. Hurry, Thomas.” 

“T hurry, missy,” the negro grinned. “De boy am in de fo’c’s’le.” 

Catherine came up on deck and paused for a moment as she heard the 
sails flapping. It seemed as though she were acting mechanically, as though 
the driving force of her existence were absent. Turning, she went for’ard, 
passing her husband on the way. Targe accosted her. 

“Here, where are you going, eh?” 

“There’s a boy ” Catherine began. “That stowaway, eh?” Targe 
grinned. 

“Huh—that’s something which didn’t happen to my father. Well, what 
are you going to do?” 

“He wants help. He 

“Have him put in the spare cabin,” replied Targe, turning away. “Don’t 
you go staying down there in the fo’c’s’le. That ain’t no place for women.” 

Catherine went on, passing to the farther side of the ship from where the 
soldier scrubbed 
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the deck. Joseph did not look up, neither did Catherine notice him. Not at 
that moment, at least. Later... 


Targe chuckled. Not that he believed in any ridiculous tale of retaliation 
by people long since dead. Pah, he had roved the world too long and killed 
too many men with his own hands ever to believe in ghosts. Had one of 
them ever disturbed his night’s rest? Not one, for by night Captain Targe 
was usually too drunk to stay awake. But that might have been the reason 
why he drank. 

Chuckling, he turned and walked slowly for’ard. He paused by the 
kneeling figure of the soldier. 

“There she goes, you blasted redcoat!” He laughed and deliberately 
overturned the bucket of water upon the deck. “You clumsy lubber!” he 
roared. “Come up out of that.” Bending down, he caught Joseph by the 
collar of his shirt and shook him. There she goes, you soft-skinned swine. 
Look at her, look at her. My wife, you hear me, my wife.” 


Joseph stared around him in a dazed fashion. He could not think, for his 
brain felt completely empty. Targe’s words seemed to have no meaning for 
him, no meaning whatever. 

Behind them, the sea was ruffled with an oncoming breeze. The sails 
filled, billowed, and the water slid past the bow in a bigger curve of spray. 
The breeze was coming, the breeze was coming. And back into Joseph’s 
brain surged the fog of his delusion. He recognized Catherine as she paused 
by the fo’c’s’le and turned towards him. Their eyes met, a look of 
understanding passed between them, and then Catherine vanished into the 
fo’c’s’le. 

Escape!... Men were singing softly, their faces cleared of the 
bewildering doubts which had clouded them for the past two days. 
Escape!... Captain Targe laughed. 

“The kid’s going in the spare cabin, you hear me, you lubber! In the 
spare cabin where you and m 

“Catherine!” cried Joseph suddenly, his face contorted with agony. 


A deep growl came from Starraway, who was standing close by. Andlitz, 
farther away, turned and took a step forward. Hansen, seated upon the 
afterhatch, rose and then stopped, a look of bewilderment upon his face. 
What was the old man doing to the soldier? Why in hell couldn’t he leave 
the soldier alone? 


“Blast you!” Targe shook with anger. “Damn your eyes—she’s mine, 
she’s mine. Get to blazes with you!” 

Joseph staggered towards the rail and then stumbled over the 
unconscious body of Jelks which lay in the scuppers. Starraway ran 
forward, his arms outstretched, whilst Hansen, jerked into activity, was 
comical in his distress. Thomas the negro, coming for’ard from the galley, 
stopped dead in his tracks and stood swaying. His distended eyes were fixed 
upon Joseph. 

Yes, Joseph, fulfilling his destiny. Joseph, stumbling over the prostrate 
figure of Jelks. 


Joseph crashing down to hit his head upon the iron stanchion. 

There were men who groaned aloud together, although they themselves 
had not been hurt. 

Escape!... There was no escape. 


CHAPTER VII 


TARGE stood, for a brief moment, staring down at the senseless soldier, 
before, with a curt nod to the mates, he strode aft. 

“Here”—Grautz caught one of the stiffs by the elbow— “get this lubber 
below, and put some slush over him. Go on,” he roared, “you and you I” 
And, as he grasped hold of another man, Spud Murphy, standing at the 
wheel, cursed horribly. The second man was Thomas Murphy, his cousin. 

Andlitz, striding aft, paused to give a glance at the binnacle. Spud 
Murphy grasped his arm. 

“Mr. Andlitz. For the love of God, si o 

“Eh? What is it now?” Andlitz turned and stared. 

“Give me leave to swop my trick, sir.” Perspiration streamed down the 
Irishman’s face. “I’ve got to go, sir, and 


“What for?” Andlitz growled. 

“Tt’s my cousin, sir.” Murphy jerked his head towards the group of men 
surrounding the unconscious soldier. “I’ve got to warn him, sir.” 

“Who is your cousin?” Andlitz frowned. “The soldier?” 

“No, sir, that one with the red hair. He’s going down below, sir, and 
when he comes up again he’ |I——” 

“Shut up with your damned nonsense!” Andlitz said abruptly. “Keep her 
bearing off a point or two. Keep her bearing off.” 

“Mr. Andlitz, please let me off the trick!” Murphy pleaded earnestly. 
“God alone knows I never meant to desert Mary like that and I’m going 
back, sir, honest I am. Me and Tom has talked it all over, but things has 
changed for the worser since. If I ever get back, sir ‘i 

“Shut your trap!” Scowling, Andlitz strode away. What on earth was 
Murphy talking about, anyway? Besides, there was no truth in 


it all. Pah—nothing would happen. Yet, in spite of this comforting thought, 
he was scowling as he watched the two men carry the unconscious soldier 
down into the fo’c’s’le. The first mate strolled towards him. 

“Hello, Tim, what about shaking out the topsails? There’s a tidy breeze 
coming again and——” 


“No.” For the life of him Andlitz did not know why he spoke. “Don’t 
send the stiffs aloft, Mike.” 

“Why not?” Grautz laughed as he turned and bellowed: “Put a jump into 
it, you lubbers! Up aloft with you and...” His final commands became a 
jargon which only sailormen can understand. 

“Don’t you remember what I told you about the redcoat?” asked Andlitz, 
pale to the lips. 

“Eh?” Grautz turned. “What about him, Tim?” 

“Don’t you remember, Mike? How your dad hoisted the soldier from the 
bunch of stiffs and——” 


“You’re daft!” Grautz laughed. “You’re scared for no reason at all, Tim. 
Get along aft and haze those stiffs into activity. Of all the lumbering, 
drunken swabs this side of hell...” 

Andlitz turned and went aft, leaving Grautz staring after him, puzzled. 
What had Andlitz told him about a soldier? Only—only some stupid yarn 
about what his own father did to a soldier. Only—a stanchion—devil take 
him, what was it the fellow at the wheel had said about a stanchion? Grautz 
stared at the stanchion and noticed that the iron was stained red with 
Joseph’s blood. At that moment Grautz experienced a feeling of intense 
horror, and he found he was shivering. So he was no longer responsible for 
his own actions, then? He was merely repeating the very words and acts of 
his father. Was he? Of course he wasn’t. When he sent the soldier spinning, 
the redcoat did not hit his head then. Laughing, he thrust his hands into his 
pockets. What foolishness, what tripe I But—in spite of himself he could 
not stop looking at that blood-stained stanchion. 


And then Catherine was already down in the fo’c’s’le. That was bad, that 
was, for no woman should ever go down there. That was man’s domain; a 
woman should be aft. Up for’ard was man’s place with men’s ways and 
men’s vices. The sailorman had only the wooden woman beneath the 
bowsprit to charm him to sleep and bring him pleasant dreams. That was a 
bad business. 

Down in the fo’c’s’le, the scene might have been the very same as that of 
forty years before had it not been for the presence of the stowaway, tossing 
languidly upon a bunk. Tom Murphy and Gillam laid the soldier down and 


commenced their own crude methods of resuscitation when they became 
aware of Catherine. She stood beside the stowaway’s bunk, staring at 
Joseph. As Gillam said later, “Like a ghost of her former self, mates. Like a 
ghost of her former self.” 

“Joseph!” Catherine ran forward. 

The two men stood back, silent and nervous, as Catherine stared down at 
her lover. Ah, 


he was so little changed from the gay youth who marched so carelessly 
away from her! The old, old traces of his vivid smile were there in the lines 
around his mouth. His features were the same, not, as Catherine seemed to 
expect, altered beyond recognition. It was not until she had feasted her eyes 
upon his beloved face that she caught sight of the blood staining his shirt 
and the blanket upon which he lay. She gasped and reeled as though the 
sight of it were too much for her. Becoming braver, she parted the matted 
hair and bathed the wound. The two sailors watched her, fascinated. Each 
thought alike at that moment: How tender were a woman’s fingers, how 
gentle a woman’s touch! And this beautiful girl was the wife of Captain 
Targe, an angel brought down to earth for reasons which God alone knew. 
Each thought alike. 

“Leave me,” Catherine whispered. “You”—she spoke to Gillam 
must go. You”—she turned to Murphy— “attend to the boy, please.” 


“you 


On deck the two mates hazed the crew, standing, one fore and one aft, 
their hands cupped to their mouths and shouting. Spud Murphy was still at 
the wheel, his face strained and his eyes bulging. He could see from where 
he was standing right for’ard to the hatch of the fo’c’s’le and soon, very 
soon, his cousin would come up from below. Could he shout? he wondered, 
for he could not leave the wheel unless it was tied. And, even as this 
thought was born, Murphy stooped down and picked up a lashing. He 
lashed the spokes of the wheel. 

Staring, Murphy saw the man Gillam come up on deck. Grautz was 
standing there, and as the man appeared, he sent a shout echoing down into 
the fo’c’s’le. 

“All hands on deck! Come up out of it, Murphy. Come on, you skulking 
son of a pig. Come on up.” 


Catherine was too busy with Joseph to notice the exit of Thomas 
Murphy. 
And then there was a commotion on deck. A 


terrible commotion. What caused it, none seemed to know for the moment. 
The two mates were helpless as incident moved faster than their thoughts. 
Murphy, blinking stupidly, came out on deck and stood staring around 
him. At that moment Spud Murphy left the wheel and ran for’ard like a 
madman. 
“Tom, Tom—go back, go back! Back with you for the love of God. Back 


“Here!” Grautz made a grab at the flying figure and missed. He gave one 
glance at the deserted wheel and then turned as Andlitz leapt for the spokes. 
Andlitz grunted as he saw the lashings. 

Yes, incident had a hundred hands. Men were up aloft, shaking loose the 
topsails. One man fumbled with a block and tackle, jerked upon rope, 
shouted wildly and sought to regain his balance as the block fell. 

“Tom! Tom!” Spud Murphy hurled himself across the deck and, with the 
violence of impact, sent his surprised cousin sprawling. The 


heavy block whistled down as though deliberately aimed from above. Spud 
Murphy was killed instantly. 

And down there, in the gloomy fo’c’s’le, Catherine gave way to the full 
violence of her love for Joseph. She kissed his pale face time and time again 
as she wound a bandage around and over the wound which was just behind 
the right ear. Tears streamed down her cheeks unchecked, whilst she took 
not the slightest notion of the uproar above her. The ship could sink, the 
world could end, and still, still Catherine would not care. She had found 
Joseph, her own lover, when she was another man’s wife. Too late, too 
late... the words drummed into her brain. 

Men cursed on deck... this blasted hell-ship. Thomas Murphy was 


crying. 


CHAPTER VIII 


“THAT is the first! 

Each of so many men on this ship said this to himself as they gathered 
around the body of Spud Murphy. Andlitz, calling a man to him and giving 
him the course, left the wheel and hurried for’ard. 

“Here—what’s all this?” 

Tom Murphy muttered, kneeling on the deck, “I’ve been looking for him 
for weeks for deserting his wife and the baby what’s coming. Poor Spud, 
poor Spud...” He became incoherent. 

Poor Spud, poor Spud... thus men’s thoughts echoed. 

“Yes, sir, he wasn’t a bad man. Gawd!... but for him charging down on 
me like that I’d have got it clean. It was just as if he knew, sir!” Tom stared 
up and around him. “It was just as if he knew,” he repeated. 


There was no need for the repetition. These words were already being 
repeated in men’s minds. Andlitz started as he recalled the dead man’s plea 
to be relieved of the wheel. He turned to the first mate. 

“He asked to leave the wheel, Mike. He might have been the death of all 
of us.” 

“Was the wheel lashed?” asked Grautz. 

As Andlitz nodded his head, he turned to the assembled men. “Here, up 
aloft with you. Come on, you lousy scum, you. Up! Up!” He knew 
instinctively that the men must not be allowed to think too much over this 
incident. 

“Give him a proper burial, sir,” moaned Thomas, who was still kneeling 
by the body. “He was a good man, only...” 

“Look after him.” Grautz turned aft. “Ill tell the old man, Tim.” 

Yes, that was the first. Dan Starraway, licking dry lips, shuddered and 
tried to remind himself that it was all a matter of luck. Hansen, averting his 
eyes, spat on the deck and 


then stared down to see the ever-widening rings in the wood. Of course, 
there were none whilst the offense was heinous. He rubbed the mark away 
with his foot, hoping that nobody would notice him. Jelks could not know 


of the incident, for he was still senseless. When he came to and sat up it was 
to find himself lying alongside the dead man. His scream echoed around the 
decks. 

“‘Here’—Hansen crossed over to him— “shut up, you. Here, get up out 
of that. Don’t you know you’re lying beside a stiff’un?” 

Jelks was still dazed, but this shock brought new life to him. Murphy— 
Spud Murphy—dead! He gibbered with fright. 


“Clew—it’s Spud. It’s Spud, I tell you. Who killed him? How did it 
happen?” 

“Aw—get along with you. Go and put your head in a bucket. You’re 
scared right through.” 


So was Clew Hansen. He helped Jelks to his feet and both moved 
quickly away from that still, shrouded form. That afternoon there 


would be a burial, the sooner the better, and Captain Targe would probably 
be drunk. The first mate would gabble out the service, eh? Men shuddered 
—this was the first. 

“What happened to the soldier?” asked Jelks huskily some minutes later. 

“Hit his head on the stanchion, that he did. Same as he told us two nights 
ago, only different. See here’—Hansen’s jaw was set— “you’re educated, 
you are. What’s the meaning of all this?” 

“T don’t know,” Jelks muttered. Before God I don’t know, Hansen. It 
would seem tha s 

“What?” Hansen stared. 

“That—gosh, my jaw.” Jelks rubbed his jaw tenderly. “Didn’t you say it 
was different?” 

“What was different?” Hansen replied in a surly fashion. 

“Why, that redcoat hitting his head on the stanchion. How was it 
different?” 

“Like this, Jelks.” Forthwith Hansen related 


the sequence of events for Jelks’s benefit. Jelks was incredulous. 

“D’ye mean to say there was somebody down that hold after all? 
Why”—he paused, dumbfounded— “so I did hear a voice after all, eh? I 
thought afterwards it was the nigger.” 


“You mean Thomas.” Hansen laughed uneasily. “He don’t like being 
called a nigger.” 

“Yes, I thought it was Thomas calling us to breakfast. See here”—Jelks 
paused— “why didn’t Murphy find the kid when he went down?” 

“Ask him.” Hansen had not forgotten the fact that it had been his turn to 
replace the hatch. “Ask him, Jelks.” 

Jelks realized with a shock that he could not ask Murphy. Murphy was 
dead, dead, dead! 

“T was talking to poor Spud only yesterday morning,” Hansen said 
gloomily. “He said he had a dream after that there redcoat spun that yarn. 
Spud never knew nothing until he had that dream. I don’t like it, Jelks.” 


“What did Murphy dream?” Jelks still felt dizzy and ill. 

“Why, the same as what you heard the redcoat say. Leastways, he says 
he was dreaming about it.” 

“Huh—his old man told him,” Jelks replied scornfully, forgetting for the 
moment that Murphy had never seen his father.” Yes, that was it, Hansen, 
his old man told him the same as my father told me. That’s just what I don’t 
like, Hansen, that’s just what I don’t like. All of us knowing what is going 
to happen and none of us preventing it. Look what happened when the 
redcoat did not hit his head on that stanchion, and look what happened 
when he did. Look what happened to poor Spud.” 

“Why, what about it?” Hansen was distinctly uneasy. 

“Don’t you remember when we were yarning with the redcoat Jelks said 
harshly. “Don’t you remember what Spud said about his father and his 
uncle? Don’t you remember—God!” 


Jelks paused. “Murphy never saw his father. How did he know, then?” 

“He was dreaming, Hansen muttered. “You mean about that block, Jelks. 
God, d’ye think Spud Murphy knew about that, Jelks?” 

“I’m sure of it.” Jelks was pale. “Why did he lash the wheel, eh, and run 
for’ard and bump his cousin over? That’s happened, ain’t it? That’s what 
you told me happened. Is that right?” 

“Yes,” the Swede hesitated, “and what’s more, Spud was sorry for 
himself when things was all quiet-like, and him and Tom talked things over. 


Spud was going to desert the ship at Frume—leastways that’s what his red- 
headed cousin says. God in heaven, what does this all mean, Jelks?” 

“T don’t know.” Jelks rubbed his swollen jaw. “I don’t like it, Hansen. 
Honest I don’t.” 

“You’re educated,” persisted the Swede, his hands clenched. “What d’ye 
think about it?” 


“Me!” Jelks spoke suddenly. “I think this, Hansen. I think the redcoat 
told us that yarn on purpose and that he knows quite well what is going to 
happen. That’s why he’s always got that blasted smile on his face. To-night 
that there girl’ll be slung o 

“You’re daft!” Hansen laughed uneasily. “Why, none of us would do it, 
Jelks.” 

Maybe not.” Jelks was silent for a moment. Maybe that’s just it, my 
friend. P’raps you and me’Il be killed trying to stop the others doing it. It'll 
be done, anyway, by God. You can’t stop ‘em.” 

““Eh——1!” the Swede growled. 

“You can’t stop ’em.” Jelks seemed to derive a morbid satisfaction from 
these words. “Like father, like son. Didn’t the old man have the chance to 
leave that redcoat alone and didn’t he pester the poor devil until he hit his 
head on the stanchion? Wasn’t there a chance that the woman would be kept 
aft and didn’t the stowaway bring her for’ard just in time for her to be 
already in the fo’c’s’le 


when the redcoat was carried down? Hansen”—Jelks spoke solemnly— 
“this is our last day on earth, you mark my words. By this time to-morrow 
we’ll be as stiff and stark as poor Spud Murphy. We a 

“Aw—shut up!” Hansen turned away, scowling. “You’re educated, are 
you? What d’ye mean by trying to scare me like that? Go and take a grip on 
yourself, my friend. You’re clean daft.” 

Hansen strode away, leaving Jelks staring moodily over the side at the 
wild waste of water. Over there loomed the dark line of Ferris Island, 
becoming, with each passing moment, clearer and clearer. It loomed in his 
eyes as his graveyard and the burial ground of those others. Filled with a 
deep depression, his fits of misery were not alternated by fierce spasms of 
rage. Why not organize a mutiny and turn the ship back to the city? Bah—if 


they did mutiny the cursed old hooker would sail herself on the damned 
rocks. But let Captain Targe try any of his tricks on his wife 


and there would be trouble. Let the woman—curse her—play monkey tricks 
upon the soldier and there would be more trouble. Jelks, the only man 
aboard with the exception of the soldier who could claim to have had any 
education, was freer from superstition than others. But where he had the 
advantage, he also possessed the disadvantage of being more imaginative 
and therefore far-seeing. He had the brain to build fact upon fact and 
incident upon incident. 

Alternately depressed and angered, he found it hopeless to try to analyze 
his own feelings and thoughts. Amongst these uneducated men he felt 
mentally alone. 

As if, he thought, these others were mentally but ghosts of men. Ghosts! 
—was that soldier a ghost? Leaning on his elbows, with the freshening 
wind ruffling his hair, Jelks harrowed himself with his own thoughts until 
he was desperate with anxiety and fear. 

For two pins he would have jumped overboard and ended it all. 


CHAPTER Ix 


THEY buried Spud Murphy that afternoon. 

His body, sewed up in a sailcloth and weighted with pig-iron, was placed 
on a hatch and slid overboard with all the due solemnity these men could 
afford. The stiffs, standing around in a circle, were silent and large-eyed. 
They seemed utterly indifferent to death, for none of their lives was worth 
much, either to themselves or to others. Moreover, they met death too often 
in their squalid lives to regard it with much awe. 

Thomas Murphy alone showed signs of grief. He was loud in praise of 
the dead man’s virtues. 

“Poor, poor Spud. See here, many’s the time him and me went to football 
matches together. Yes, and if it hadn’t been him it would have been me. 
What d’ye think of that, mates?” 


“Shut up!” growled Starraway who was standing beside him. “If it had 
been you Spud would have been laughing.” 

After that there was silence for a moment. 

“If only ’'d have stayed below like the lady said,” whispered Murphy 
dolefully. 

“Eh?” Starraway stared at him. “Did the lady tell you to stay below, 
Murphy?” 

“T said so, didn’t I?” Murphy stared at the still form of his cousin. “Mr. 
Grautz bellowed down the hatch and made me come up.” 

“Shut up!” repeated Starraway. At the same time he found himself 
thinking. Blast Grautz! What made him bring Murphy up on deck? A mere 
particle of thought, but a potent one which in due course was to bear fruit. 
Starraway cursed softly. Wasn’t it a matter of luck after all? 

Captain Targe did not read the simple burial service over the remains of 
Spud Murphy for the perfectly good reason that he was down in the saloon, 
drinking. Neither would either of the mates perform this duty. Grautz, 
cursing, 


said he was not fitted to read a service over anybody, not to mention Spud 
Murphy, whilst Andlitz, more solemn, knew he was not worthy of the act. It 


was Catherine, coming up from below, who read the service from a tattered, 
mould-ridden prayer book. And men, standing in her presence, were awed 
by her and not by death. 

The men standing there were filled with reverence. For Catherine, not 
for poor Spud Murphy. Catherine, standing beside this dread, shrouded 
form and repeating those well-worn beautiful words in a clear but broken 
voice. Her tone held unshed tears and in her voice these rough men caught 
momentary glimpses of the suffering of their own women-folk when they, 
in their turn, met their deaths. 

Grautz, staring at her, found her beautiful, nay desirable. How was it that 
this fragile creature was bound to a brute like Captain Targe? There was 
something wrong somewhere. Cursing, he knew very well that there 


was something wrong. Andlitz, with wide-open eyes, saw afresh those long 
lost ideals of his youth. Starraway, muttering beneath his breath, was afraid 
to raise his eyes from the deck, so strangely did she affect him. Likewise 
Hansen the Swede, humming softly and longing to spit. And Jelks, he was 
awed and afraid. Awed and ashamed. Knowing, full well, that had it not 
been for his inherited taste for whisky he might have married such a sweet 
woman as this. Inherited—he frowned. What else had he inherited besides 
the longing for drink? What else? 

Battling Thomas, the negro cook, also stared. He, however, was forced 
to silent prayer by the sight of this white woman speeding the remains of 
Spud Murphy upon their long, unknown journey. Silent prayers as he 
fingered his razor. 

“Dear God, make dat Swede remember what he say to me. Don’t let him 
call me nigger no more else dis razor slit his throat. Dear God, make dat 
foolish man remember.” 


Yes, with a slight splash, Spud Murphy, or rather, all that remained of 
Spud Murphy, slid into the water as the men bearing the hatch tilted it up. 

Catherine turned on her heel to go below to the spare cabin to which 
some of the stiffs had already carried Joseph. None of the others would 
have taken him there and she seemed to sense this. The men broke up into 
groups, Grautz and Andlitz driving them to work to make them forget. 

“Out of my way, nigger,” growled the Swede as he crossed the deck. 


“Take dat back or——’” Thomas paused, remembering his prayer. 
Rolling his eyes and clenching and unclenching his hands, he walked with 
bent shoulders back to the galley. 

To sharpen his razor. 


PartV)} DELIRIUM 


CHAPTER I 


JOSEPH lay in the bunk in the spare cabin, delirious from his wound and 
speaking wildly and incoherently. Seated beside him, Catherine sought to 
soothe him. 

“Joseph, my poor, poor darling. There, keep quiet, Joseph dear. Keep 
quiet, Joseph.” 

Dan Starraway, passing overhead, heard these words. Yes, but not all of 
them. What he heard was: “Keep quiet, Joseph dear. Keep quiet, Joseph.” 

He swore loudly as he made his way for’ard after his trick at the wheel. 
Upon the for’ard hatch he came upon Hansen, smoking. The Swede 
scowled as he approached. 

“Eh—you look as black as thunder, my friend. We’re in for a blow to- 
night.” 

“Huh!” Starraway felt for his pipe and sat down. “See here, Hansen, 
we’ ve a Sailor’s woman aboard. 


“What?” Hansen stared. 

“I’m saying what I’m saying, ain’t I? I was passing the cabin not half a 
minute ago and she was in there cuddling that cussed redcoat. They must 
have heard my footsteps, I expect. Anyway, they became as quiet as mice.” 

“He is.” Hansen glowered. “A crack on the head like that would quieten 
most for ever. Aye, I doubt if Spud got such a crack as that, and where is he 
now? Where we’ll all be, my friend, unless - 

“She is a sailor’s woman, I tell you.” Starraway lowered his voice 
confidentially. “See here, chum, I ain’t spreading this around. It’s mighty 
bad luck to have a woman like that aboard, I can tell you. See here, I’m 
telling you the straight truth. As I passed that there cabin they was talking 
loud. When I got up close I heard her as plain as when she read them last 
words over poor Spud. She said——” 

“What?” The Swede smoked furiously. 

“Why”—Starraway paused— “‘Joseph’ 


and—‘dear.’ I tell you, Hansen, she’s his fancy wench. Why else did he 
come aboard, eh? Who ever heard of a redcoat sailing before the mast?” 


“He was hard up,” Hansen replied, decidedly. “Broke, my friend, the 
same as the rest of us.” 

“Was you broke when you signed them articles Starraway sneered. 

“No, I wasn’t,” Hansen flared up. “Nor were you, my friend, but you 
came. Why did you come, eh?” 

“What, me?” Starraway filled his pipe, carefully rolling the rank tobacco 
between his big hands. 

“Yes, you, Dan Starraway. Did you come to spread round nasty-minded 
rumours what ain’t true? D’ye mean to tell me that that there sweet girl is a 
sailor’s woman? Garn—I know what a sailor’s woman is, my friend, if you 
don’t. It was one of them there what sent me aboard this cussed hooker. 
Damn her I’? Hansen became violent. “Damn her!” 


“It’s the truth,” Starraway said slowly. “See here, chum, I ain’t got no 
quarrel with you, I ain’t. ’'m plain Dan Starraway and my dad sailed this 
ship before I did. Yes, and your old dad was aboard too. Many a time my 
old man told of Clew Hansen the Swede. A big, blubbering, cowardly——_” 

Mother of God!... that’s my father!”’ Hansen started up. 

“No offense, chum,” replied Starraway calmly. “No, no offense meant 
nor taken. See here, I may be my father’s son but I don’t take no 
responsibility either for his words or his actions. A kid’s born human, that’s 
what I always says. A kid’s like a ship, I reckon, newly off the stocks like. 
He squats in the water of life and has a good look round before he starts off 
on his first voyage. Aye, then it’s up to him, chum. It don’t matter what his 
father’s done nor his father before him. Every kid has a clean start same as a 
new ship. Every ——” 


“Ever heard of the Simon Peter?” enquired Hansen sarcastically. 

“Me?— of course!” Starraway frowned. “That was a case where 

Where a good ship was built of timbers taken from a bad ship, my friend. 
What happened on that good ship, eh?” 

“Why death, and——” 

“The decks running with blood, eh? That ship was like your kid, my 
friend. She had bad blood in her at the start and it was bound to come out 
sooner or later. Out 1t came and——” He paused, sucking his pipe. “Why, if 
you mean to infer I’m a big, blubbering, cowardly——’” 
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“Here, keep your wool on, chum,” Starraway grinned. “See here though, 
what d ‘ye make of that? Me passing the cabin and hearing them——” 

“TI wish that blasted redcoat had never come aboard this ship, nor me 
neither,” Hansen growled. 


“T’m with you there, chum,” Starraway said solemnly. “I wish I’d never 
seen her decks, and that’s the God’s truth. Something drawed me to her.” 

“Eh?” 

Something drawed me, chum. I was no more thinking of signing on for 
this voyage than fly, when, all of a sudden. = 

“D’ye know why I came?” said Hansen sullenly. 

““No—what brought you here, chum? Was you drawed the same way as 
me?” 

“Me—I was a fool!” Hansen became violent again. “A damned hussy 
sent me here to earn more brass to keep her legs in silk stockings. Me—I 
was a fool. I . 

“A sailor’s woman—that’s bad luck for you, chum. See here.” Starraway 
leant forward. “What’ll happen when the old man hears of it?” 

“Old man?” 

“Aye, chum, aye. Her old man, the old man. What’ll happen then, eh? 
He’s down below 


now drinking fit to bust, he being an awful man for drink the same as his 
father before him. He——” 

“He started all this, I reckon,” said Hansen mysteriously, referring to 
Captain Targe’s father. 

“So he did, chum, so he did. That’s the right treatment for a woman like 
that, anyway. Aye, that or keelhauling or tying her to the mast with every 
man having a swipe at her. I’d do the same, chum. I’d——” 

“The same as your father did, eh?” 

“What?” Starraway glowered. 

“Why—you know yourself,” Hansen grunted. “Many a time my old dad 


“Are you calling my father a murderer?” Starraway cried shrilly. 
“Of course not.” Hansen seemed gloomy. “They was all in it and your 
dad was no less a murderer than mine. How was they to know that them 


cables would part and the woman would fall into the sea? This woman 
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*“Eh—which woman?” 


“The woman aboard now—the old man’s wife. She ain’t never seen that 
redcoat before. How could she?” 

“She called him Joseph,” Starraway replied sullenly. 

“That’s his name, ain’t it? Joseph Vansturm’”—the Swede paused— “‘the 
same as that other redcoat. God!” he fumed, “ain’t there anything different 
about this ship? Ain’t there 

“You’re daft,” said Starraway, smiling, little thinking that these were the 
same words as Hansen used to Jelks only that morning. “Aye, you’re clean 
daft.” 

“I’m not daft, ’'m sane, I tell you. See here, Dan, we’ve got to stick 
together about this. I’m beginning to think the same as Jelks.” 

“What’s that?” Starraway knocked out his pipe. 

“Why, we’re all gathered here for a purpose, the sons of the fathers. I 
reckon we’ve got to pay for what our fathers did long ago. I reckon that 
unless we stick together and stop the old 


man at his funny tricks, we’ll all be in the locker to-night along with poor 
Spud. I recko i 

“See here’”—Starraway frowned— “if that there Grautz hadn’t called 
Tom Murphy up on deck, poor Spud wouldn’t have been killed. What d’ye 
make of that?” 

“Eh?” Hansen paused, frowning. “Well, you listen to what Jelks says. He 
says that if the old man hadn’t knocked the redcoat down for the second 
time ‘ 

“Jelks was knocked silly,” growled Starraway. 

“Aye, but I told him of it,” replied the other. “Jelks says that if that 
hadn’t happened nothing would have happened. If you remember it did 
seem that way, Dan. Me—” he paused— “I got thinking of Molly again and 
was quite cheerful about it. Then ra 

“You're right, I reckon.” Starraway nodded his head wisely. “Leastways, 
you’re right and you’re wrong. Me, I felt as though I was just myself when 
that blasted soldier missed 


the stanchion. There you are, I says to myself, it’s all a matter of luck. And 
then——” 

“What’s got to be, will be,’ muttered the Swede, staring at the 
approaching bulk of Ferris Island. 

“No, it ain’t,” Starraway retorted fiercely. “Anyways, we can soon put a 
stop to it, my friend. Anyways, you’re daft and you can tell them tales to 
the marines. Aye,” he laughed suddenly, “and to the redcoat. I reckon I’ Il be 
well out of it if anything does happen. Which it won’t,’ he added 
contemptuously as he moved away. 

Hansen did not join in his companion’s laughter. Crossing to the side, he 
leant his elbows upon the rail and stared intently at the island. Almost 
mechanically he fumbled for his pipe, tobacco and matches. 

His pipe remained unlit as he stared out gloomily over the sea. 


CHAPTER II 


JOSEPH raved, now loudly, now muttering. He was feverish and Catherine 
was forced to listen, his spasmodic words tearing at her heart strings. Poor 
Joseph was mad. 

“I’ve never seen you before, honest,” he referred to the soldier, Plesser. 
“T don’t know you and I don’t want to speak to you. I want to think about 
Catherine. Catherine...” 

“My darling,” Catherine bent down over him. “I am here with you, 
Joseph. Hush, dear, hush.” 

“You don’t know that, do you, Plesser? I spent last night with Catherine 
and... what do you want to tell me? Bill—Bullthey’re coming again, 
they’re coming again. Last night with Catherine, you hear me? Her uncle’s 
an artist and... Bill! Bill!” 


Poor Joseph, he went backward and forward in his mind, from this 
incident to that. Catherine could only make sense of portions of his 
incoherent words, for half the time she could not even hear them. She was 
another man’s wife, that was the cruelty of it all. As if her wedding could 
not have been delayed a few days or Joseph come home sooner. 

“What’s that?—-who’s listening? That boy over there, eh, with the 
pimply face? How old are you, Bill, you must be quite old? Lancers and 
dragoons charging down from a wood and the Fusiliers standing in one long 
line. Bill—I say Bill—was that your dad? Bill—” Joseph rambled on— 
“T’ve got to take a message across to the 80th Infantry. Bill, keep my letter 
until I get back. It’s from my girl and—Bill—God, I’m going west. I’m 
going west, I tell you. Bill...” 

Who was Bill? thought Catherine. Who in all the world was Bill? She 
gained a slight clue as she listened to Joseph’s ravings. And then she knew 
quite well. 


“When I was feeding the pigs, miss. Dan Starraway, that was his name. 
Nothing—no, he didn’t do anything. He just painted and laughed. Bill— 
what’s that yarn, anyway? Down in a cellar by the wharves, you said. What 
was his name, eh, the carver’s name. Tarsard—a carver!” 


Catherine was thinking, but it seemed that an iron band had been placed 
around her head which ached terribly. Her uncle’s—one of her uncle’s 
relatives, she remembered, had been a ship’s carver. But what had that to do 
with Joseph, her Joseph? She laid her hand upon his forehead. 

“Joseph, my poor darling. Hush, my dear. Joseph”—she was becoming 
distraught— “I cannot help it. I thought you were dead and... I was forced 
to marry him. Joseph dear, a man came and said he saw you killed. Joseph 
dear, dear Joseph.” 

“Bill—promise you’ll go back. You know the address, Bill—12 Mark 
Street. Bill—I don’t know, honest, miss. My head is aching— 


my poor head, my poor head. Miss Alice...” 

Alice! Catherine pricked up her ears. For a moment a suspicion of 
jealousy entered her mind, entered and flourished mightily as some evil 
flower. Who was Alice? 

“Bill, they’re coming!” Joseph’s voice rose to a scream. “My God, we’re 
done for, Bill. We can’t stop the devils this time, and——” 

Joseph, Joseph! Stop, stop, I cannot bear it!” Catherine’s head drooped. 
Who was Alice? she wondered. “Joseph, my darling, hush, my dear. Oh, 
Joseph!” 

The cabin door opened noiselessly. Round the edge of the door peered 
the negro cook, his face comical in expression. His words, spoken to 
himself, had all the funniness of tragedy, for, when another is hurt, one 
often laughs. This, the farce of tragedy. 

“Lawdy, Lawdy—dem huggin’ and kissin’, dem huggin’ and kissin’ De 
same as dem ghosties, oh, dem ghosties! Lawdy, Lawdy!” 


“Who’s that?” Catherine looked up sharply, her eyes brimming with 
tears. 

“Lawdy, missy, don’t you do that!” Thomas sidled into the cabin. “You 
leave him to me, sah! Missy, I look after him and you go to your lovin’ 
husband. Missy, missy, let dat soldier be.” 

“Oh, oh!” Catherine felt hysterical. “What do you want?” 

“Missy, dis negro came to see if missy want de tea. Huggin’ and 
kissin’... Lawdy, Lawdy! Don’t you do dat, sah! Don’t you do dat, missy.” 


'? 


“What?” Catherine stared at him. “Bring some tea if you like, Thomas. 
Please go away.” 

The door closed behind the negro, after which Joseph became somewhat 
quieter. Catherine watched over him, thankful that at last he seemed to be 
sleeping soundly. 

Alice—who was Alice? Tears streamed down Catherine’s cheeks as she 
stared down at Joseph. 


That another woman should have been with Joseph just when he needed 
her! Life, thought Catherine, could be very cruel, or very sweet. 
Sometimes! 


CHAPTER III 


CAPTAIN TARGE looked up as he heard footsteps outside the door of the 
saloon. He had been drinking steadily since morning and was in a 
dangerous mood. He shouted. 

“Come in here, whoever you are. Come in here.” 

“Yes, sah! It is me, sah!” Trembling violently, Thomas the negro stood 
framed in the doorway. 

“Come here.” Targe spoke quietly, a fixed grin upon his face. “Come 
here, Thomas.” 

“Sah—TI no see dat cockroach, sah!” Thomas advanced, trembling. “I 
clean forgot what my dad tell me, sah, and I did not know dat damn 
cockroach was fried in de bacon 4 

“Shut up!” Targe shouted. Where have you been, eh?” 

“In de galley, sah! I am de cook, sah!” 


“What were you doing in the spare cabin, eh?” 

“Please, sah, I take de sick man hot tea, sah! De poor soldier very sick, 
sah! Dere is none of dem huggin’ and kissin’, sah, like my dad once said, 
sah!” 

“Soldier!” Targe glared at the negro through half-closed, bloodshot eyes. 
“Soldier!” he repeated. “Hugging and kissing. Come here.” Rising, he 
grasped the frightened negro by the collar. “Who is in the spare cabin?” 

“De soldier and > Thomas paused, his teeth chattering and his eyes 
rolling. 

““Eh—did I not give orders that the stowaway was to have that cabin? I 
see” —Targe raved— “the blasted hussy has had her own way about it, eh! 
By God, Ill teach them a lesson, Ill teach her to disobey me. Now then.” 
He turned to the negro again. “What is happening in there? What is going 
on in there, you damned nigger?” 

Nigger! Thomas licked his lips. 

“De soldier, sah, dere is nobody at all in 
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dere but de poor soldier, sir. No missy, no 


“Missy!” Targe grinned. “So she is in there, 1s she? Hug-hugging and 
kissing, a blasted sailor’s woman the same as my father married. Holy 
snakes—get out of here before I kick you out. Out of it!” As Thomas was 
released he fled to the galley, thankful to be free of the captain’s anger. 

Nigger! Once back in the galley, Thomas brooded over his wrongs. The 
captain called him a nigger the same as that Swede Hansen. All these white 
men called him a nigger just as if he was a nigger. Was he one of those 
filthy Africans or was he Battling Thomas, a true naturalized American? 
He’d show them, anyway. Yes, sah—he’d show dem. Let one more of dem 
call him “Nigger!” and dere would be trouble. Capt’n or no capt’n, he’d slit 
his gullet for him. 

Night was fast approaching and with it the promise of a storm. Behind 
them clouds were massing, but they were swiftly broken by the wind which 
grew in violence with each passing 


moment. The mates hazed the crew into making everything fast, although 
they kept the canvas on the ship as long as possible. Grautz, busy with his 
work, blundered into Andlitz. 

“It’s going to blow, Tim, and hard at that. We’ll have to strip some of the 
canvas off her running down the gulf.” 

“What’s that?—all right.” Andlitz paused before making his way below. 
“There’s going to be trouble, Mike. It’s that damned woman.” 

Grautz could not hear the words, the wind being too strong. He stared up 
at the bulging sails, wondering just how long he could keep full pressure 
upon them. From astern, a big sea was running and shortly, unless the wind 
died down, they would be plunging in the midst of the cross currents in the 
gulf which would bring the following waves up into a boiling, seething 
mass. How like the old man, he thought, down below drinking. Aye, there 
was always trouble when there was a woman aboard. 

I seem to have done this before, Andlitz 


thought as he entered the galley for a cup of hot tea. All that day he had 
been possessed of this curious feeling and he was mortally afraid of it. All 
that day with but one pause. That time when the stowaway was found. 
Then, everything seemed normal. He found that he could almost tell what 
each man he addressed would say next, whilst their actions seemed to fit 


into a set piece. He certainly knew that he would find Thomas trembling 
and rolling his eyes. The negro spun round quickly as he entered the galley. 

“Mr. Andlitz, sah, don’t you go an’ call me nigger. I’se warnin’ you de 
same as I’se warned dem others. I told dat Swede dat he would swallow 
dem words if he called me nigger. Don’t you go calling me nigger, Mr. 
Andlitz.” 

“All right, Sambo.” Andlitz grinned. “What’s the trouble?” 

“Trouble, sah—dere’s gwine to be trouble soon enough aboard dis 
hooker. Lawdy—yes, sah!” 


““Huh—give me some tea or cocoa. What’s up, Sambo?” 

“Dem two in de cabin, sah, dey is huggin’ and kissin’ as I go in dere 
with de tea. Dat capt’n, sah, he pull me into de saloon and ask me what dem 
two do. I tell him and him call me nigger. No man call me nigger, sah, for I 
am de American born and bred. Yes, sah,”—Thomas’s hand went to his belt 
— “TIl slit dere ——” 

“Devil take you!” Andlitz growled. “What did the capt’n say, Sambo?” 

“Mr. Andlitz, sah, he say dis. He say: ‘Who is in dere, you damned 
nigger?’ he say dat, sah! Nigger, sah!” 

“Give me that tea,” Andlitz growled. 

So that was it. The negro going aft with some tea and entering the spare 
cabin had seen these two, the captain’s wife and the soldier, embracing. And 
this was what had upset the negro until he was trembling as if he suffered 
from ague. Besides—Andlitz frowned—the stowaway should have been in 
the spare 


cabin, for he heard Captain Targe giving orders to that effect. As he left the 
galley he made up his mind to keep an eye on Thomas the negro. 
Something might happen there. 

Not half an hour later Hansen lumbered into the galley. Thomas looked 
up, scowling. 

“Get out of dis galley, Hansen. Only de friends of de cook come into dis 
galley?” 

“Aw, shut up!” The Swede was moody. “I’m your friend, ain’t I, Sambo? 
A nigger’s friend, by God.” 

“Nigger!” Thomas turned. “Did you call me nigger?” 


“Of course I did.’ Hansen laughed. “What else are you, eh?” 

“You swallow dem words, sah!” Thomas rolled his eyes, his whole body 
quivering with excitement. 

“What, me?” Hansen shrugged his shoulders. “All right, Sambo. No 
offense meant.” 

“Get out of dis galley den.” The negro grinned whilst his hand fell from 
his belt to his side. “Get out of it, Hansen, for I am all of 


de tremble from dat which I saw. Go away, Hansen, go away.” 

‘“Eh—I want some tea.” Hansen took his mug and approached a large 
dixie upon the stove. “What have you seen, Sambo? Ghosties?” 

“Ghosties—more dan ghosties. I saw dem two huggin’ and kissin, 

“Who?” Hansen stared. 

“Why, dat woman and dat soldier. Dey was in de spare cabin and s 

“Shut up!” roared Hansen. His nerves felt on edge, for at every turn one 
heard mention of the redcoat and his woman. “Keep quiet about that, you 
lying nigger.” 

“Nigger!” Thomas screamed. 

“Yes, nigger,” Hansen laughed wildly. The nigger was lying, anyway, the 
same as Dan Starraway lied. As if these two could possibly be doing that, 
with the old man in the next cabin. As if that girl could possibly be a 
sailor’s woman. “Nigger!” he repeated viciously. 
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With a roar of anger Thomas leapt. An open razor in his hand, he jumped 
straight upon the Swede’s back which was towards him. Murder and the lust 
for murder shone from his eyes, and murder would have been accomplished 
but for one fortunate circumstance. The mug containing the hot tea which 
Hansen held in his hand was jerked upwards as the negro leapt on the 
Swede’s back. Thomas screamed again, the razor falling from his hand into 
the dixie of boiling liquid as the hot tea was thrown up into his face. In 
another moment Hansen had dislodged him and was at grips with him. 

Thomas, half-blinded by the scalding tea, rocked to and fro in agony. 
Hansen, enraged beyond control, felt an insane desire sweep through him at 
that moment to wreak his vengeance upon the disabled negro. It was the 
culmination of many things, the breakdown of nerves strained to their 


utmost. He pummelled and kicked the negro, his great hands gripping the 
man’s throat. His eyes wide 


open and mutely appealing, his tongue protruding from slavering lips. 
Thomas died slowly, choked by the Swede’s iron fingers. 

As Hansen went for’ard, so the men came tumbling down from aloft. 
Sail had been shortened and all hands stood easy for a hot meal. Men and 
voices filled the galley until these were changed to shouts and the stamping 
of men as men rushed out again with the news that the negro was dead. 
There was another commotion, a fine commotion, but one which the Swede 
did not notice. He was standing in the bow, just above the wooden woman, 
and staring out ahead towards Ferris Island. This time he was really 
blubbering, tears streaming unchecked down his cheeks. 

Grautz, realizing the danger to the ship from the gale, hazed the men 
again into springing aloft once more to shorten sail. The murder of the 
negro could well afford to wait. 


CHAPTER IV 


ANDLITZ stood behind the crying Swede. He spoke without passion. 

“See here, Hansen, what made you kill that poor nigger?” 

“Nigger! Nigger!” echoed the negro’s ghost. 

“Eh?” Hansen turned sharply. “Who said I killed him?” 

“TI do, my friend,” Andlitz laughed softly. “You needn’t worry, Hansen, 
there’s more than the nigger’Il die to-night, I reckon. What made you kill 
him?” 

“He attacked me, sir,” Hansen spoke sullenly. “He jumped on my back 
when I wasn’t looking and tried to slit my throat with a razor. He was clean 
mad, sir, clean mad.” 

“So you killed him, eh? What made him attack you, Hansen?” 

“He was funny about being called a nigger, sir. God, I didn’t mean it, 
honest I didn’t, sir. 


I called him that from pure habit. I was sore with him.” 

“Sore with him. Why?” 

‘““Aw—he sang a song what riles me, sir. The other night he sang it. You 
know the one, sir—Silver threads amongst... you know the one, sir. It 
drove me frantic, I tell you. It scared me stiff, sir.” 

“So you called him a nigger, did you? The old man called him a nigger 
just before that and that riled him, I guess. What happened after he jumped 
on your back, Hansen?” 

“T killed him, sir. I killed him with my bare hands. I——” Hansen stared 
at his hands, his face contorted. “God, sir, them hands were clean and now 
they’re stained with the blood of a nigger. God, sir, God have mercy on me. 
Mr. Andlitz, sir, what shall I do?” 

“Nothing—nothing at the moment,” Andlitz replied softly. “Did Sambo 
tell you about those two in the cabin?” 

“Yes, sir. I didn’t believe him.” 

“Tt’s true,” Andlitz murmured. “See here, 


Hansen, I reckon this will send the old man off his head. He’ll be doing the 
same as his father did unless we’re careful. Trussing her up and—” he 


paused, frowning— “that’s why I came to you. We must stop that.” 

“No, sir,’ Hansen cursed. 

“What’s that?” Andlitz swung round. “Why not, eh?” 

“You can’t stop it,” Hansen cried wildly, “no more than you can stop the 
wind or the waves. Yes—look at that time when we all thought it would 
stop, sir. Did you notice Mr. Grautz, sir?” 

“Grautz. No, what of it?” 

“Why, sir, he was going to knock the head off that stowaway and he 
didn’t. He was just meek and mild and that there stowaway’s been bashed 
since, sir.” 

“Bashed?” Andlitz scowled. “Who bashed him?” 

“Mr. Grautz, sir,” Hansen cursed, “just after the soldier was taken to the 
spare cabin. Mr. Grautz had the kid up on deck and 


knocked seven bells out of him. I reckon he won’t come on deck again, sir. I 
reckon——” 

“Huh! What’s a stowaway?” Andlitz sneered. “See here, my friend, that 
only proves what I’m saying. You said yourself that there was a time when 
everything seemed changed. There was, Hansen, when the soldier—blast 
him—did not hit his head on the stanchion. Well’”—he paused and coughed 
— “we've got to stop it again, Hansen. Aye, we’ve got to stop it again.” 

“You can’t stop it, sir, that proves it.” Hansen felt a great longing to spit. 
“What is to be must be, sir, and there’s none of us can stop it. Aye, don’t 
stop it, sir, or we'll all follow Spud Murphy and that blasted nigger.” 

“Nigger! Nigger!” wailed the wind. 

“Pshaw, I’m going to stop it, Hansen.” Andlitz laughed uneasily. 
“What’s more, you’ll help me unless you want to find yourself with your 
head in a noose. D’ye hear me, Hansen? You’!l help me.” 

“Not me, sir.”” Hansen shrank back. “‘No, 


sir, not me, sir, please. You go to Jelks or Starraway and they’ll maybe help 
you. I won’t, for look what happened to Spud Murphy through interfering. 
If he’d only let well alone he’d have been alive now instead of being down 
in the hooker with the crabs pecking at his toes. Look what happened to 
Thomas just because eh 

“Because you called him a nigger, eh?” 


“No, sit, because he was fool enough to get riled when the old man—I 
mean the capt’n, sir—called him a nigger. No”—Hansen shuddered— “I’m 
through with it all, sir. ’ ve had enough, I have.” 

“Huh! You’re a coward, Hansen. Just a big, blubbering coward. Huh 
Andlitz shrugged his shoulders. “You Swedes are all alike in that respect. 
Leave your own country and you go to the dogs. You’re soft, good God, 
you’re 4 

“Less of that, Mr. Andlitz, sir. Less of that, sir, o a 

“Will you mutiny, Hansen?” Andlitz 
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smiled. “Let’s see you add mutiny to murder, you cowardly cur.” 

“By God, I’II——” His hands clenched, Hansen towered over the mate. 

“And swing for murder,” gibed Andlitz. “See here, Hansen, you’ll be at 
the wheel.” 

“It’s not my trick, sir.’ Hansen commenced to blubber again. Nigger, 
nigger! mocked the wind. The spinning wheel churned round in his 
thoughts. 

“It is,” replied the other, calmly. “It was Spud Murphy’s turn but 
Murphy’s dead. You’ll be at the wheel, my friend, and if Captain Targe 
comes up on deck with the woman and the soldier and there’s any monkey 
tricks, you and I are going to stop them. See here, when I give the signal, 
you'll lash the wheel, see! And then you’ll brain the old man from behind. 
The first mate and I will take this crazy tub through to Frume and be 
responsible afterwards. You understand, Hansen?” 

“T’Il do no murder,” Hansen growled. 

“You’ve done it already,” Andlitz laughed. 


“Don’t forget, my friend, act when I give the signal or swing for murder. 
It’s the only way as far as I can see to keep our lives tonight and don’t 
forget it.” 

“Does Mr. Grautz agree?” asked Hansen after a short and sullen silence. 

“Not yet, my friend, but he will. Go on, get aft now or the others’ll 
suspect something is up. Go on, get along with you.” 

Hansen lumbered down from the forepeak, his hands thrust deep into his 
trouser pockets. He was halfway down the length of the deck when a shrill 
scream cut the air. 


“What’s that?” he turned and shouted. 

“The woman!” Andlitz cursed. “The sailor’s woman, damn her. Get on 
down.” 

They went aft together, each man cursing softly beneath his breath. 


CHAPTER V 


THE stiffs knew that something had happened and felt that something else 
might happen, but that was all. It was the others who knew what would 
happen, or, rather, what might occur. Dan Starraway, James Johnston Jelks, 
Hansen the Swede and the others. Grautz, the first mate, Andlitz the second 
and Captain Targe. Thomas Murphy, since the death of his cousin, could be 
regarded as one of the stiffs. It seemed that fate had passed him by and left 
him stranded amongst those who were unimportant. 

With drink, Targe reverted to his normal, brutal self. At all times a beast 
in liquor, upon this occasion delirium, allied with the spirit, maddened him 
to a point when he ceased to be human at all but became merely animal. A 
devilish animal, a giant of an animal. The good God would never allow 
Catherine his wife to 


be a wife to him when he was in this condition. Targe thought differently. 

Cursing horribly, he saw a vision swimming in front of his eyes. That of 
a woman, lashed beneath the bowsprit, rising and falling with each motion 
of the ship and with the sea splashing up over her bared shoulders. She was 
slung beneath the wooden woman as punishment for her betrayal of him. 
Was that not what the wanton was doing at this very moment in the spare 
cabin? Betraying him—he drew himself up proudly—Captain Jonathan 
Targe. It was a crime which was unspeakable. It was heinous. Far worse 
than Hansen spitting upon the deck or the murder of the nigger cook. Worse 
than that, and a crime which called for instant, degrading and _ bestial 
punishment. Like father, like son. Targe saw his way clearly through the 
distorted haze of delirium. 

Clearly, to this: He must follow the example of his father and thus punish 
Catherine, his wife. More than that, however, for he knew 


there was this to be done: He must blind her before he had her tied beneath 
the bowsprit lest she should lead the ship upon the rocks in the same 
fashion as that other woman—his father’s wife—almost did forty years 
before. 


Blind her—how horrible! Captain Targe did not think it horrible. He did 
not pause to consider Catherine’s beauty nor the agony through which she 
must pass. Rather, he concerned himself with ways and means of 
accomplishing this vile act. Standing in the centre of the saloon, he swayed 
unsteadily, holding to the table littered with bottles and glasses. Spilling 
liquor trickled across the table and dripped to the floor. Over there were the 
splintered fragments of the cup he had thrown at the nigger because the 
fellow had fried a cockroach in his bacon. That blasted nigger was dead, so 
the first mate had already informed him, murdered by some unknown 
person in the galley. Targe laughed wildly as he thought of the negro. Just 
imagine that hulking brute dead! 


Blind—but how? Should he drive iron spikes into her eyes in the same 
manner as his father before him had blinded the wooden woman beneath 
the bowsprit? That would be an excellent joke—ha! ha!—to have the living 
woman and the wooden woman precisely the same. Each with bared 
shoulders, each with hair flung back by the wind, each with hands over their 
breast and each with spiked eyes. Yes—Targe laughed and laughed until 
tears streamed down his cheeks—what a joke that would be! 

Blind—where could he find iron spikes? He stared round the room and 
saw enough broken glass and crockery, but these were not iron spikes. And 
to make the wooden woman and the effigy precisely the same, iron spikes 
were a necessity. Targe became mournfully sullen as though he were a child 
with a grudge against all the world when denied a wanted toy. He felt like 
crying, howling for iron spikes. Just because he wanted them both to be 
precisely the same. 


What else—hic!—what else? A tumbler of wine steadied him for a 
moment and he sought round for other means of accomplishing his object. 
He could blind the wanton with that broken glass, with his thumbs, even, or 
by tying a cloth over her eyes. Perhaps that was the best way after all, but 
blinded she must be. Otherwise—Targe nodded his head wisely—she would 
lead the ship upon the Ferris rocks. 

How? And then a devilish inspiration came to Captain Targe. Love was 
blind, eh! He had heard or read that somewhere. Love was notoriously 
blind, or would Catherine have dared to make love to the soldier right 


beneath his very eyes? Let her be blinded by love then, let the two of them 
be bound, face to face, and thus slung beneath the bowsprit. Here was 
revenge which was both sweet and satisfying. Targe, his head thrown back 
and laughing, passed through delightful moments as he visualized this 
scene. The soldier and his woman!... Targe staggered out from the saloon. 


A moment later his shoulder crashed against the frail door of the spare 
cabin. Catherine, startled, rose and held her forefinger to her lips. 

“Hush, Jonathan. He is sleeping.” Catherine, with her love for Joseph, 
was already blind to the anger of her husband which smouldered deep in his 
half-closed eyes. 

“Go to your cabin,” Targe growled, staring at her. 

“Jonathan. ” Catherine paused. Her eyes widened as her husband 
lumbered across the tiny cabin towards her. “Jonathan,” she cried wildly, 
Jonathan, what is it?” 

“Get out of this, you—you wanton. Get out of this, you, you...” His 
curses filled the cabin as he reached out and dragged Catherine back from 
the bunk by her hair. Catherine screamed in agony—this cry reaching the 
ears of Hansen and Andlitz as they made their way down from the forepeak. 

Sobbing, Catherine left the cabin and retired to her own. Undressing 
slowly and 


clumsily, she climbed up into her bunk to lie there with every nerve tense 
and quivering. 

In the spare cabin, Targe stared down at Joseph. He raised his fist to 
crash it down into Joseph’s unprotected face, when, for some reason or 
other, he refrained. Some reason—upon the face of the sleeper was a smile. 
Cursing, Targe dropped his hand to his side, still Staring at Joseph. Oh, yes, 
he remembered the man quite well now that he looked at him closely. So 
this was Catherine’s lover, and his wife was so soon unfaithful to him. She 
was a Sailor’s woman, eh, and a sailor’s woman brought bad luck to a ship, 
as any man knew quite well. As soon sail straight down to Davy Jones’s 
locker as have a sailor’s woman aboard. 

Stumbling forth from the cabin, he made his way up on deck, to stand 
there, buffeted by the wind.... Cupping his hands to his mouth, he shouted 


this order and that, laughing in between times to see the mates come 
running to him and the men tumbling up from 


below. Shorten this, shorten that. Let out this, let out that. Bear off here, pull 
sharp there. Orders and counter-orders as the vessel flew along upon the 
wings of the gale, heading directly down the ever-narrowing gulf between 
Ferris Island and the mainland. 

Hansen took his trick at the wheel, a piece of lashing ready to his hand. 
Andlitz, passing him, dropped a belaying pin on the deck. He paused and 
shouted to make himself heard. 

“Lash the wheel when I wave my hand, Hansen. Hit him from behind 
when I wave again. Understand, Hansen?” 

“Yes, sir,” Hansen muttered. He commenced to hum to himself and then 
broke off cursing. 


“Silver threads amongst the gold.” 


“Nigger! Nigger!” screamed the wind. 


CHAPTER VI 


CAPTAIN TARGE was up to something. Andlitz, standing up for’ard, saw a 
bunch of stiffs disappear down the hatchway aft. As he turned away, hardly 
conscious of his movements, he blundered into Jelks who was also staring 
aft. 

“Out of my way, you...” Andlitz cursed horribly. 

“Sir, Mr. Andlitz sir,” Jelks clutched the mate’s arm. “Please, sir, don’t 
let the capt’n do it. Don’t let him do it, sir.” 

“Eh—do what?” Andlitz scowled. 

“Why, sling that poor girl down beneath the bowsprit, sir. He’s going to 
do it and that’ lI be the end of us. He’]I——_” 

“Will you help me to stop him, Jelks?” asked Andlitz eagerly. 

Before God, Pll do anything, sir!” Jelks spoke earnestly, his eyes alight 
with his 


resolve. Something must be done. Something must be done at once. 

“Good man, good man,” Andlitz smiled. “See here, Jelks, there ain’t 
much time, but P’ve already fixed up with Hansen to lash the wheel and 
knock the old man down if there is any trouble. Slip aft and tell the Swede 
not to trouble and to keep her head as she is. With this sea running even a 
lashed wheel ain’t safe. Will you do that?” 

“Yes, sir,” Jelks replied firmly. 

“See here, I don’t know what’ll happen, Jelks. The stiffs have gone 
below for some purpose or other. I cannot understand Grautz and I have not 
had an opportunity to talk to him. See here is 

“Yes, sir,” Jelks paused. 

“Why, there is a belaying pin down there by the wheelhouse. Get a grip 
on that and stand by Hansen. The old man’ll have his back to you when he 
faces the hatch. When I raise my hand, wallop him one over the head.” 

“Aye, sir, aye”, Jelks grinned. “I'll wallop 


him.” He felt a curious lightening of his heart and spirits as he went aft. He 
grasped Hansen by the arm. “Hansen: os 


“God!” Hansen started. “I thought you were that blasted nigger. God, 
what a start you gave me, Jelks! What’s up?” 

“Hansen, I’m in with you over this. I’ve been talking to the second and 
—where’s that pin, eh? I’m going to wallop the old man.” 

“Eh?” Hansen stared. 

“Yes,” Jelks was grim. “I'll swipe him one. You’re to stay at the wheel, 
Hansen, no matter what happens. You-——”’ 

“You take the wheel and Ill bash the old man,” suggested Hansen 
eagerly. 

“No.” Picking up the belaying pin, Jelks moved to one side, his eyes 
riveted on the afterhatch. 

There were others. Grautz, noticing something was amiss, stared around 
him in a puzzled fashion. He rubbed his hands on his trousers and walked 
for’ard to accost the second mate. 


“Hey, Tim, what’s up?” His voice was uneasy. 

“It’s the old man’, replied Andlitz tersely. “He’s gone stark crazy over 
the woman and the soldier. He’s sent the stiffs down below to bring them up 
and it looks as if he’s going to——_” 

“What?” Grautz stared at his companion, 

“T don’t know, at least ”” Andlitz paused. 

“Well?” 

“T reckon he’s going to teach her a lesson, the same as his father before 
him. Like father, like-——” 

“Like hell he will,” muttered Grautz softly. 

“He will, Mike,” Andlitz shouted. “He will, damn him, unless we 

“Eh?” 

Unless we stop him, Mike.” Andlitz spoke with determination. 

“Stop him, stop him!” Grautz laughed. “Why, that’s mutiny. That’s 
mutiny, Tim, and 

“T don’t care,” growled Andlitz. “I’m going to stop him, I tell you.” 
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“You'll be stopped yourself, my friend,” Grautz replied. At the same 
time he felt very uneasy, as though he were being overlooked and 
overheard. “She’s a sailor’s woman, ain’t she?” He sought to excuse 
himself. “Let it go at that.” 


“Here—” Andlitz grasped the other by the arm— “here, you can’t do 
that!” 

“Can’t I?” Grautz sneered. “My dad did, didn’t he, and what happened to 
my dad? Nothing, my son, nothing. What’s more, I’m going to do the same 
if 1t comes to the push. You don’t catch me taking part in any mutiny. I’ve a 
command coming after this cruise and J——” 

“All right, Mike,” Andlitz spoke harshly. “All right, Mike Grautz. I warn 
you I’Il stop the old man, if you won’t. I——” 

“Ts this mutiny, Mr. Andlitz?” Grautz clenched his huge fists. 

“Yes.” Andlitz was white-faced. “Yes, it is, sir, yes it is. I’m not going to 
stand for it.” 

“Mutiny.” Grautz whistled the word 


through clenched teeth. “Mutiny, by God! Take that, you lousy swine. 
Mutiny on that, you cur.” 

At that moment Andlitz received a blow which would have felled an ox. 
It caught him just below the centre of his chest and sent him staggering 
backwards. Grautz laughed as Andlitz crashed to the deck, and then turned 
to shout for men to come for’ard and place the mutineer in irons. The words 
never left his lips. 

Up aloft a man saw and overheard the conversation between the two 
mates. A man who blamed Grautz in his own heart for calling Thomas 
Murphy up from below when Spud Murphy was killed. A man who argued 
that it might be all a matter of luck, anyway, but that there was no need for 
aiding fate, when, with luck, fate might be avoided. From the ratlines he 
sprang, a big built man clad in a blue shirt and ragged trousers. In his hand 
he held an open knife which rose and fell, the blade being plunged deep into 
the first mate’s back. In and out plunged the knife, driven by 


the full force of an arm which could have bent an iron bar with ease. 

The incident, as the felling of Andlitz, passed unnoticed. The moon, as 
yet, was not strong enough to do more than just lighten the gloom, although 
each moment the light grew stronger and stronger. The stiffs were down aft 
with Captain Targe. Hansen was aft, as was Jelks, both watchful and alert. 
None saw the body of Michael Grautz being slid over the side, nor yet his 
assailant springing back into the rigging and disappearing aloft amid the 


tangle of sails and ropes. The last, gasping cry of the dying man was carried 
for’ard by the wind and lost in that desolate waste of foaming water. 

“I was up aloft,” shouted Dan Starraway as he clawed his way upward, 
“aye, aye, I was up aloft. Same as my old dad, chum, same as my old dad. I 
didn’t do it, I tell you. I was up aloft.” 

Dan Starraway concealed himself again. He lay along the topmast, 
staring down upon 


the deck. Was this Dan Starraway, he who always laughed when the others 
voiced their suspicions? This was Dan Starraway, driven to madness by the 
wave of delirium which seemed to have spread over the whole ship. 

“TI was up aloft!” he screamed, and then, lying up there with the blood- 
stained knife still in his clenched fist, he watched with distended eyes the 
scene below him. 

He laughed as he saw Andlitz rise, stagger slightly, place his hands on 
his stomach and then walk slowly aft. Then, raving, time passed swiftly for 
him as incoherence took the place of measured moments. It was then that 
the stiffs, obedient to each command of Captain Targe, brought both 
Catherine and Joseph up on deck. 

The wind, growing in volume, howled the stronger amongst the rigging, 
a fitting chorus to the grotesque scene being enacted below. 

Spud Murphy was the first, the negro, whose death drove Starraway to 
madness, the second. Grautz was the third, slain by Starraway 


upon an impulse. But, mark this, he seemed determined he would not be 
fourth or fifth. He was up aloft, he was up aloft. The same as his father... he 
repeated the words to himself... the same as his father. 

Dan Starraway clung like a limpet to his lofty perch. 


Part VI STORM 


CHAPTER I 


THE moon shone down upon the whole scene with silvery radiance, turning 
night into day and causing each object upon the vessel to stand out with 
dreadful clearness. Had there not been this light there might not have been 
this tragedy. Had there but been pitch black, utter darkness, the fear of 
darkness alone might well have bitten deep into men’s minds and kept them 
from committing this sin. But was it sin? Was it not rather the atonement for 
a sin already done? None of these men thought of this as they moved 
around the decks, watchful and alert. Incident raced so swiftly now that 
there was scarcely time for coherent thought. That came afterwards, if there 
was a hereafter, and then with thought came inevitable retribution. Surely 
their fathers ought to have remembered this forty years before? 


Was there no reason at all why Captain Targe’s father drank so heavily 
and became known as the bully of the seas? Was it not more likely he 
sought to forget one night when the madness of drink and the devil entered 
his soul and when, but for murder done, both he and his ship would have 
been overwhelmed upon the awful Ferris rocks? And for this reason, alas, it 
is possible that the parents of Michael Grautz and Timothy Andlitz likewise 
continued their careers as breakers of men. What of this?—neither three 
men could break their own sons. Son followed father as surely as night 
follows day. Son followed father until they were forced into rebellion 
against this hereditary tyranny. Yes, had they but rebelled earlier, this would 
have been a different story. 

What of the others? There were stories of brutal, drunken men. The 
negro’s father beat his son until the boy was big enough to beat him. Jelks’s 
parent took to drink and brought the taint of it into his own child, although 
he did make an effort, aided by a rich relative, to 


put the boy to a good school and start him off on a good career. Hansen’s 
father turned religious in a vain effort to save his own miserable soul. Stop? 
They could not stop! Like the world whirling round upon its axis, so must 
they go onward. There was no stopping before death, and after death there 


remained this vast retribution, a ghastly struggle in which men and women 
sought to save their poor souls. 

They were silhouetted in the moonlight gaunt and clear. Here, with white 
face and the appearance of blubbering, Hansen the Swede, his great hands 
grasping the spokes of the wheel, his body lurching this way and that as he 
sought to keep the head of the vessel pointing down with the wind. That 
cursed wind which whispered “Nigger! Nigger!” with such maddening 
frequency. Upon the face of the Swede was a look of stark terror. 

Different again was James Johnston Jelks. Likewise pale-faced, but with 
his nerves like iron. The whisky-spoilt muscles were braced up to 
immediate action, for his brain had 


formed the vast resolve that this circle of repetition must at all costs be 
broken. Would some of his descendants, and the descendants of the others, 
be forced to pass through this ordeal in the future? Never, never! This 
crime, committed in the past, must be slain now. A brave resolve if a 
desperate one. In his right hand, hanging limply by his side, was a belaying 
pin, 

Different from both was Timothy Andlitz. His head was thrust forward 
and his hands were clenched. His eyes, large and brilliant, showed the full 
strength of his resolve. He suffered greatly from a pain in his chest, as 
though the blow given to him by the first mate had crushed some vital 
organ. As he breathed, he was in agony. His eyes were fixed upon Captain 
Targe. 

That beast of a man, that devilish beast of a man. He might well have 
been his own father, so alike were they at that moment, upon the first 
voyage and the last voyage of this bad old ship. Standing, his head thrown 
back and laughing. His face bestial, his eyes 


squinting and half-closed. His whole attitude was that of the great, 
lumbering brute he was. Bare-headed, he faced the trembling stiffs who 
were grouped around Catherine and Joseph. He might well have been his 
own father. 

Catherine, clad in her nightdress and with her golden hair streaming over 
her shoulders, seemed totally out of place and only added to the 
grotesqueness of the whole scene. It was true, so very, very true, that a ship 


was no place for a woman, especially a hell-ship. The ship has a way of 
treating woman foully, as though jealous of the sailorman’s attentions. Yes, 
the woman beneath the bow, the wooden woman, was the real sailor’s 
woman. The living woman and the wooden woman carved in the same 
image. Alike in every respect but one. The spikes in the eyes. 

Above them all lay the man who considered ships as human beings. He 
was no longer recognizable as such but became a gibbering, monkey-like 
creature who danced up and down upon the yardarm. “I’m up aloft, I’m 


up aloft,” Starraway screamed to the wind. “Blow the man down!” the wind 
howled the answer. 

Targe was laughing—just like his father. 

“A sailor’s woman, eh? Pll have you a sailor’s woman. What were you 
doing in that cabin?” 

“T love him ” Catherine was not conscious of being the ghost of the 
previous Catherine. Nor that at that moment she spoke the same words as 
were spoken upon this spot forty years before. 

Just as she should speak, thought Andlitz, both hands dangling by his 
sides. He stared at Jelks and saw that Jelks was staring at him. Just as she 
ought to speak, Jelks thought at the same moment. 

“Oh, you love him, do you? I thought as much, I thought as much. You 
see, you men—” Targe roared again— “you see for yourselves what sort of 
woman she is. She loves him, you hear her. The wanton, the...” 

The stiffs shivered, staring at each other 


and shuffling their feet nervously. Down in the galley lay the body of the 
negro, huddled up against a sack of potatoes. He loved peeling potatoes, the 
negro, and singing softly to himself as he did so. The stiffs did not pause to 
think of him just at that moment. They were concerned with old 
superstitions, with old wives’ tales and old salts’ tales. Bearded and hoary 
with age but none the less strong for that. Superstition fettered the sluggish 
souls of the stiffs. They murmured amongst themselves. 

Look at Spud Murphy. That was bad luck, if you like. What about the 
nigger? They thought of him now—slain by one of his own ghosties which 
he forever mourned. Yes, who else slew him but some vile spirit which was 
let loose upon this ship? A deep, menacing growl rose from them, whilst 


one or two were even open in their suggestions. Throw the woman 
overboard or lash her to the mast and wallop her with a rope. Targe, or the 
ghost of his father, continued: 

“You love him, eh? Well, my pretty darling, 


you shall love him. Yes, upon the other side of hell, you hear me. Upon the 
other side of hell.” 

“Let him alone!” Catherine cried out as Joseph was dragged towards her. 
“What are you going to do with him?” 

Now, thought Jelks, now Andlitz will raise his arm and give the signal. 
Now he would dash forward and brain that beast of a man. Now! 

Andlitz made no move. He stared at Catherine. Fancy Catherine, a 
woman, being so little concerned with herself! It was not “What are you 
going to do with me?” but “What are you going to do with him?” Andlitz 
had despised women until this moment, but now a deep respect was born 
within him. He stood as though paralyzed with the astonishment of his 
discovery. 

“Him?” Targe laughed. “Oh, hell go with you, my darling. Look here, 
you—” he turned upon Joseph— “take that blasted smile off your face 
before I knock it off. What in hell were you doing with my wife? What in 
hell do you mean by...” 


“Catherine...” Joseph replied, stupidly. He felt that some other person 
besides himself was answering. Some shadow of himself which controlled 
his every action or word. 

Targe snarled and drew back his fist. Now, thought Jelks, his eyes upon 
Andlitz. Now, thought Andlitz, eyeing Captain Targe. He did not give the 
signal, however, for at that moment Catherine broke loose from the men 
holding her and ran forward. 

“Let him alone! Let him be, you beast!” 

Targe turned and caught her by the hair. Now—Andlitz raised his hand. 

Incredible but true. Jelks stiffened like an athlete commencing a race. He 
drew himself up and launched himself forward with the speed of an arrow. 
One hand, outstretched, caught the back of Targe’s shirt. Even as Catherine 
screamed in agony from the pull upon her hair, Jelks raised his arm and 
crashed the belaying pin down upon Targe’s head. 


There—there—there !” he shouted 


with glee, battering the other’s head with dreadful violence. 

Catherine reeled and then went down beneath the onward rush of men’s 
feet. Joseph, smiling, saw her go down and then deliberately threw himself 
so that he shielded her with his body. Yes, they lay there face to face but 
differently from the manner planned by Captain Targe, and in their love 
they were blind to the struggle going on above and around them, as blind as 
the wooden woman who now seemed to take entire charge of the ship. 
“There—there—there !? screamed Jelks, still battering. The stiffs, 
rushing forward, overwhelmed him. One, Thomas Murphy, stabbed him 
repeatedly in the back with an open jack-knife. In that desperate fight 
Murphy was trampled so badly that he lay insensible. 

Andlitz grunted as he swung into the fight with all the intense glee of a 
beater of men. His shoulders swung this way and that and with each blow of 
his fist a man went down. 


The wind howled the stronger, screaming in the ears of Hansen, who dared 
not leave the wheel. “Nigger! Nigger!” shrieked the wind, but, for the 
moment, the Swede did not hear. He was shouting also, howling with terror 
as the wheel spun helplessly round in his hands. 

Mother of God, she’s spinnin’ loose. Capt’n, Capt’n—she’s spinnin’ 
loose.” 

And all the time he knew quite well that Captain Targe was dead and 
could not hear him. 

Up aloft a watching figure danced and gibbered. “Blow the man down!” 
laughed the wind, making sport of this poor creature. Starraway swayed, 
laughed wildly and swayed again. Then, losing his balance, he fell headlong 
to the deck below. Upon the very spot where he slew Michael Grautz, he 
lay, crumpled up and distorted, killed instantaneously by a broken neck. He 
was not the fourth. They lay upon the deck together with the insensible 
body of Thomas Murphy sprawled over them. 

Starraway was sixth. 


CHAPTER II 


LIKE the words of doom, the Swede’s shout reached the ears of Timothy 
Andlitz. The latter hazed the remaining stiffs, unmercifully. 

“Up aloft, you lubbers, up aloft. Up, up, you scum, up and take the 
clothes off her. Up, up, for love of God!” 

Driven like sheep before his flailing fists, these men recognized the man- 
beater. They fled from him, wide-eyed and whimpering. One or two were 
stretched senseless to the deck, but the remainder scattered. Anywhere, 
anywhere at all out of reach of those fists. Up aloft, down below. For’ard 
but not aft. The Swede stood aft, the wheel spinning helplessly in his hands. 

“Damn you, Hansen, bear on it, man, bear on it,” Andlitz shouted as he 
ran to the wheel. 

“There’s a devil on board, sir.” Tears 


streamed down the Swede’s face. “There’s a devil aboard and I can’t steer. 
It’s the woman——’” He laughed hysterically. 

“You fool, you crazy fool!” Andlitz pushed the Swede out of the way 
and took the wheel between his own bleeding hands. He steered, a smile 
upon his face, for in his own mind he knew that he had broken the spell 
which drove them to this. Aye, he had broken the spell, for that beast 
Captain Targe was dead. 

He steered and the smile gradually vanished. Eh, what was this? what 
was this? Was Captain Targe right after all? Would there be no safety for the 
ship and all on board until the soldier and the woman were thrown over the 
side? Targe, Targe—the ship would not steer. 

She was being led from the bow! Led by what? Andlitz asked himself a 
desperate question and received a terrifying answer—led by a wooden 
woman in the bows with spikes in her eyes. Yes, that was it or—perhaps 
not. Perhaps it was the spirit of the woman and 


the soldier who lay, face to face, upon the slippery deck. Slippery with 
blood—Captain Targe’s blood and the blood of others. How the wind and 
the sea mocked them at that moment, shrieking, laughing and sneering, 
great waves pounding inboard as the vessel reared and plunged in the 


inferno of sea just before the treacherous rocks were reached. Eh, what’s 
that? She was being led from the bow. 

It took several minutes for this fact to penetrate the chaotic brain of 
Andlitz. At first he did not and could not believe it. That there was no 
escape for them after all, the Swede and himself who were all that were left 
of those whose fathers sailed this ship forty years before. He cursed and 
tugged at the wheel. It was useless and merely spun round between his 
hands. 

“God in heaven!” the Swede muttered, his vision blinded with tears. 

“Let it alone.” Andlitz stepped forward. “See here, Hansen, it’s this 
blasted soldier 


and his woman. A sailor’s woman, understand? You devils, you devils!” He 
kicked the prostrate forms unmercifully. 

In other parts of the ship, the stiffs were behaving like madmen. Some 
up aloft, amid the dangers of the bulging sails, strove to reef and furl, reef 
and furl. One poor devil, losing his balance, was thrown wide out into the 
waste of ocean. He screamed shrilly but none heard or saw him go. 

Down in the fo’c’s’le, two men cowered in their bunks, prayers upon 
their lips. Here, too, lay the stowaway, bruised and broken by the treatment 
he had received from Michael Grautz. He was insensible and seemed 
already dead. In the saloon, one man was becoming deliriously drunk. 
There was madness everywhere. 

The ship was crazy, heading blindly for those awful rocks, and the waves 
were madness itself as they pounded on board, even sweeping the decks 
clean of blood and rolling 


limp bodies into the scuppers. And the second mate and the Swede were 
also mad. Only the moon, miles from the earth and shining clear with the 
light of day, remained peacefully serene and undisturbed. 

“Devils! Devils!” Andlitz screamed. He was sick with fear, for the 
spinning wheel had completely unmanned him. All the time his brain 
hummed with a dreadful melody. Captain Targe was right, Captain Targe 
was right. Throw the soldier overboard and let the lubber drown. “Devils 
from hell!” He kicked them again. 


Joseph and Catherine lay motionless, both insensible from the trampling 
of the stiffs’ feet as men fought over and around them. They lay, face to 
face, Joseph shielding Catherine. He had his arms around her and his head, 
falling forward, was pressed to her breast. Her golden hair flowed down and 
around them both. 

“Throw them overboard, sir!” Hansen cried suddenly. “Throw them 
overboard before we 


go slap on them blasted rocks. She’s spinning...” 

“Overboard!” Andlitz laughed. “Overboard with the devils. Over with 
them, Hansen.” 

Laughing insanely, they picked Joseph and Catherine up. They strove to 
part them, but could not until Joseph was wrenched free with such violence 
that Catherine’s frail clothing was torn from neck to waist. Andlitz. seized 
her up in his arms whilst Hansen did likewise with the soldier. Overboard— 
they were both thrown over together. 

The shock brought Joseph to his senses. He knew where he was 
immediately, although afterwards he always said he acted upon instinct. He 
found himself bobbing up and down against somebody else. He clutched 
this body and held tight. The waves bore them onwards whilst the wind 
drove the waves. Up and up and up upon the whitened crest of a gigantic 
roller, until, with a thunderous roar, it broke upon a pebbled beach. The 
backwash sucked 


them down, the following wave threw them up again. Up and down, up and 
down. Joseph still held tight to Catherine. 

Catherine was a pitiable sight. Her night-dress was in tatters, her 
shoulders and breast bared. Joseph struggled up the beach with her, was 
dragged back and forced to struggle again. Time after time, the incoming 
breakers taking them forward, the ebb dragging them back. One, larger than 
the rest, cast them up on the beach in a place of safety. 

The moon, waning towards daybreak, showed these two figures, 
amongst others, lying upon the pebbled beach. Where others died, these still 
lived, the promise of a life of love in front of them. One, outstretched, was 
that of a woman, her golden hair streaming down over the stones, her face 


white, her naked shoulders glistening and her hands pressed to her breast. 
The other, lying upon his side, was that of a man, stripped to the waist. 
A man with a smile upon his white, salt-stained face. 


CHAPTER III 


STORM held the master stroke which ended the career of this bad ship. 
Storm used his weapons of the wind, the sea and the rocks in such a fashion 
as to make it seem the vessel was forced onward to her doom. Storm raged 
with renewed violence. There was madness upon this ship, stark, staring 
madness. 

No sooner had Andlitz and the Swede cast the soldier and Catherine 
overboard than they turned and ran back to the wheel. They grasped the 
spokes and spun it round, staring at each other with maddened eyes. Staring 
and shouting! 

“She’s still spinning, she’s still spinning 

“My God, we’re done for!” Releasing his hold upon the spokes, Hansen 
dropped to his knees and commenced praying. 

“Get up.” Andlitz kicked him. “Get up, Hansen. It’s the wooden woman, 
I tell you, it’s the wooden woman. What did old Targe do to the wooden 
woman, eh? Spiked her eyes, 


{?? 


didn’t he? By God!’—his voice rose to a scream— “the blasted hooker’s 
blind.” 

Hansen stared at him. Ah, the second mate was surely mad. The wooden 
woman—what wooden woman? The sailor’s woman beneath the bowsprit. 
Yes—Hansen chuckled—and that woman had iron spikes driven into her 
eyes. No wonder the ship was blind. 

“Spikes,” he shouted, “spikes! Come on, sir, let’s get them spikes out. 
Get them out, sir, before we’re on them cussed rocks.” 

Incredible madness! They ran below to the cabins, searching for tools. In 
the saloon, a raving man threw bottles at them, laughing wildly to see them 
crash against the wall. Then, still laughing and hiccoughing, he sidled down 
to the floor and went fast asleep. This stiff was dead drunk. 

The carpenter’s chest was kept aft. Hansen broke it open after he 
remembered where it was situated, and the two men seized the hammers 
and pincers. They ran madly for’ward just as the mizzen crashed down 
behind them. 

On deck was a tangle of ropes and canvas 


as the bad old ship felt the full effects of the storm. The wind urged the 
waves onward, although these required no encouragement to complete their 
deadly work. Throughout it all those dreadful, spray-clad rocks loomed 
closer and closer until the keel of the ship grated upon the edge of them. 

“Not good enough! Not good enough!” howled the wind derisively. 

Back went the ship, back upon the crest of a great wave. She was lifted 
up and hurled down upon the rocks with terrific violence. “Break her, break 
her, break her!” bellowed the white-crested seas rushing forward to the 
attack. 

The other masts crashed down with a noise like thunder, sails cracking, 
ropes snapping and human beings thrown around like toy creatures. A stiff 
here, with arms outflung as he was hurled down from aloft. Another there, 
his white face glistening for a moment in the thick body of a wave. And, 
beneath the bowsprit, with arms embracing the wooden woman and their 
useless implements slipping from 


between their fingers, Andlitz the second mate, and Hansen the Swede. 

“Nigger! Nigger!” screamed the wind as the vessel, swinging broadside 
and lifted up upon the crest of a wave, crashed up and down, up and down, 
upon the needle-faced rocks. “Hell-ship, bad ship—break her, break her!” 
For all the world like Jelks battering in the head of Captain Targe. 

Yes, and these two, fighting for a hold, embracing the wooden woman 
once carved by Old Tarsard from the living flesh. They had their faces 
pressed to the wood, their legs entwined in the dangling cordage. And man 
fought man in a desperate endeavour to save himself. 

There, with the wooden woman poised above them, Andlitz and the 
Swede fought madly—tearing at each other’s face and kicking with their 
legs—their voices, their profanities lost upon the shrieking of the wind. And 
crash, crash, crash—of the vessel upon the rocks. She heeled over and over, 
the stern sinking down and down. 

The stern sinking and the bow raised. Men, 


two men, fighting there for a foothold, with the ghost of the nigger crying 
out upon the wind to drive horror into the heart of the blubbering Swede. 
He had a hammer in his belt and he plucked it forth. The second mate’s 
hands were within reach and Hansen hammered at them. Down went 


Andlitz, head first, to dangle as his feet caught in the cordage. Hanging 
there, helpless and battered, against the side of the ship until he was dead. 
And then, still battered until he was just a mass of bloody pulp, worse than 
dead. There was madness in that storm. 

Hansen was alone. Andlitz, or what remained of him, had disappeared 
after one hungry, sucking wave licked upward. Hansen was alone and alive, 
clinging with might and main to the wooden woman. Where was Molly 
Hartz now, that evil woman he had once loved? Back there, back in the city, 
lying in the arms of a fireman from off one of the liners. Laughing too, 
laughing as a woman does laugh when the world and the devil have driven 
her to be thus familiar to all men. Hansen was 


delirious and sang wildly, tears streaming down his cheeks. He sang a song 
which drove him to further madness and never gave a thought to Molly 
Hartz: 


“Silver threads amongst the gold...” 


“Nigger! Nigger!’—the wind mocked him. For a moment it seemed to 
slacken as though pausing to see if any yet lived upon this broken ship. 
Then with a loud, triumphant shriek, it bore down again, catching up and 
tearing a sheet from the bowsprit and sending it coiling and winding around 
both the wooden woman and Hansen the Swede. At this moment the ship’s 
back was broken in two. The forepart tilted slowly and sank beneath the 
churning waves into deep water in between the rocks. It was as though 
some huge beast had devoured her whole, first the stern and then the bow. 

Hansen, his body enclosed in a winding sheet of wet canvas, his arms 
around the wooden woman and his face pressed to her bared bosom, went 
down... down... down... into the ocean depths. 


THE END 
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